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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


Most Pennsylvania valleys are things 
of beauty but none are more beauti- 
ful than the gentle erosion of the 
- earth’s surface formed by the Loyal- 

sock Creek in Lycoming County. Sur- 

rounded by rolling hills and moun- 
tains of unusual grandeur, the Loyal- 
sock flows smoothly from its head- 
waters above Barbours into the 
s mighty Susquehanna River below 
» Montoursville. Here is the home of 
the wild turkey, bear and deer, the 
ruffed grouse and the trout. 
But for Pennsylvania sportsmen and their Game Commission, the Loyal- 
sock also holds added attraction. Two of the state’s game farms are located 
in this famous valley—the wild turkey farm near Barbours and, as cover 
artists Vic Stephen has so beautifully portrayed it, the Loyalsock Game Farm 
near Montoursville. Dedicated on August 1, 1934, this 398-acre tract of ground 
has long played a vital role in the Commission’s ringneck pheasasnt propaga- 
tion program. 

During the summer months, when the sun shines brightly and the clear 
blue sky is mottled with white cumulous, Superintendent Charles Pfeiffer 
and a staff of five game propagators, increased by about 20 temporary helpers, 
have their work cut out for them. Over 50,000 pheasants are produced on 
this farm alone. In addition, thousands of day-old pheasant chicks are hatched 
and distributed to sportsmen’s clubs, farmers and other cooperators through- 
out northcentral, southcentral and a large part of northeastern Pennsylvania. 
In their pens, built to Commission specifications, these chick are raised to 
maturity and released to provide better hunting come November. 

In the right foreground you see the wire-covered holding pens where the 
birds raised on the farm are conditioned for release. They are held here in 
a semi-wild state for a short period before their distribution in suitable 
habitat open to public hunting. Behind these pens, you see the brooder field 
distinguished by about 100 brooder houses. Pheasants are kept here from the 
time they are a day old until they reach eight weeks of age. 

The buildings in the left foreground are used for general storage of 
equipment, feed and supplies. One of them also contains two incubators. 
From early April to early June this building is one of the biggest maternity 
wards in the world. Over 20,000 eggs a week are placed in the mechanical 
incubators and 24 days after each setting, the fuzzy, lively chicks get their 
first look at life. The Superintendent’s headquarters are in the left back- 
ground near the bridge crossing Loyalsock Creek. Loyalsackville, a tiny 
community, can be seen in the center background. 

It takes a lot of men, machines and skill to artificially hatch, raise and 
ready thousands of ringnecked pheasants for release. But there is nothing 
artificial about the setting for the Loyalsock Game Farm. A day-old pheasant 
chick lucky enough to get his first look at the world here sees a perfect 
Pennsylvania landscape. 
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KEYSTONE STATE 


By Nelson K. Stover 


adio Engineer, Pennsylvania Game Commission 








66’"E‘HE Council of Civil Defense 

and the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission deserve high praise for 
the effective planning which has gone 
into this Commonwealth radio sys- 
tem. 
“This radio system insures immedi- 
ate communications with all units of 
the two organizations, particularly 
during emergencies. If our Nation 
should ever be attacked, for instance, 
it will be of primary value. I sincerely 
hope that this radio system will con- 
tinue to be of outstanding service to 
Pennsylvania citizens. Given the co- 
operative spirit and hard work which 
the Game Commission and the Coun- 
cil of Civil Defense have put into it 
thus far, it will certainly serve the 
best interests of all parts of our Com- 
monwealth.” 

With these words Governor David 
A. Lawrence officially opened Penn- 
sylvania’s first statewide radio net- 
work at 11 a.m., June 6, with appro- 
priate ceremonies at the main radio 
console in the South Office Building, 
Harrisburg. In attendance were mem- 
bers of the Game Commission and its 
top staff officers; Dr. Richard A. 
Gerstell, Director of Civil Defense; 
Oscar A. Becker, President of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs and the Pennsylvania 
Division, Izaak Walton League of 
America; representatives of the press, 
radio and television; heads of other 
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state agencies and other interested 
persons. Following transmission of 
the Governor’s tape-recorded message, 
Dr. Gerstell and James A. Thomp- 
son, President of the Game Commis- 
sion, spoke to all units in the system 
across the state. 

For the Game Commission, the 
official dedication of this new two-way 
radio system climaxed a dream of 
more than 15 years duration. Mem- 
bers of the Commission, their staff 
and field officers had been planning 
and hoping for such a rapid means 
of communication over many years. 
But it was not until 1958, when 
equipment that would assure maxi- 
mum performance and efficiency be- 
came available, that a radio system 
that would reach into every corner 
and valley of Pennsylvania became a 
goal within reach. Another factor for 
the delay was the cost—approximately 
$500,000. Under the present two- 
agency arrangement a_ substantial 
share of the outlay was borne by the 
State Council of Civil Defense under 
the Federal Matching Fund Program. 
Because of the availability of these 
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OFFICIAL OPENING of the Game Commission—Civil Defense radio system throughout 
Pennsylvania involved these officials. Left to right: Art Reese, Vice-president of the Motorola 
Corporation; Dr. Richard A. Gerstell, Director of Civil Defense; James A. Thompson, 
President of the Pennsylvania Game Commission; M. J. Golden, the Commission’s Execu- 
tive Director; and Ted Miller, Motorola Regional Manager. 






























FEDERATION PRESIDENT Oscar A. 
Becker expressed congratulations and greet- 
ings from Pennsylvania’s organized sports- 
men during opening ceremonies at Harris- 
burg. Nelson K. Stover, Game Commission 
Radio Engineer, looks on while Asst. Radio 
Engineer Sam Schaffer operates the console 
controls. 





MOBILE UNIT is manned by District Game Protector Gene Utech, of Cumberland 
County. More than 200 of these two-way sets are installed in cars of Game Commission 
officers across the state. They have a normal operating range of 30-40 miles, can be heard 
over much greater distances by use of push-button control of automatic relay towers. 


funds and the required equipment, 
the Game Commission and Civil De- 
fense were able to contract with the 


‘Motorola Corporation for the instal- 
lation of this system. The necessary 


licenses, construction permits and 
types of equipment allocated for con- 
servation purposes were authorized 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

For sportsmen, this new communi- 
cations system signals the dawn of a 
new era in better wildlife manage- 
ment and administration. Starting 
last fall, when the first radio sets were 
placed in operation on a trial basis, 
the system has proved itself time and 
time again. Game Commission_port- 
able sets were in action on top of a 
mountain near Williamsport within 
a few hours after the tragic crash of 
a commercial airliner last December. 
Emergency messages needed to co- 
ordinate the rescue of the lone sur- 
vivor, as well as to remove bodies of 
the remaining passengers and crew, 
were relayed to mobile units and cen- 
tral headquarters. 

Law enforcement officers of the 


Commission used radio to maximum 
advantage during hunting seasons 
last year, not only to apprehend 
violators who otherwise would have 
escaped, but also to coordinate search 
parties for lost hunters, to summon 
ambulances for sportsmen requiring 
medical attention, to save thousands 
of miles of unnecessary travel in 
connection with their official duties. 

This spring the radios were used 
effectively in alerting Civil Defense 
field personnel in danger areas dur- 
ing the flood threat period and again 
during the nation-wide Conelrad Test 
Alert on May 3. More recently the 
network was used to relay forest fire 
information from the Commission’s 
Huntingdon office to personnel of the 
Department of Forests and Waters in 
that aréa. The resulting fast action 
was responsible for the saving of 
thousands of acres of forest land and, 
very likely, human life. 

Utilizing the most modern elec- 
tronic knowledge, design and engi- 
neering, the radio system is controlled 
from a central console located in the 
South Office Building at the Capitol 
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and from a console in each of the 
Commission’s six field division head- 
quarters—Dallas, Ligonier, Avis, Read- 
ing, Huntingdon and Franklin. More 
than 200 two-way sets are installed in 
the personal cars of game protectors, 
land managers, Harrisburg and Field 
Division staff officers. Also available 
are 30 portable sets—much improved 
versions of the famous “walkie- 
talkies” known to every GI during 
World War II. These sets are used 
whenever it is necessary for the field 
officer to leave his car and operate 
on foot, thus giving him the same 
quick means of communicating with 
other officers or his Division head- 
quarters. 

Because Pennsylvania topography 
makes radio communication difficult, 
if not impossible, in many areas 
where high mountains and deep val- 
leys block high frequency waves, each 
Division also has up to five automatic 
repeater towers located at strategic 
points. Each car radio has five but- 
tons associated with these relay 
towers. When a mobile radio op- 


PORTABLE SET is operated by District 
Game Protector Dick Ruths, of Dauphin 
County. This modern version of the famous 
“Walkie-Talkie” is used when the officer is 
operating on foot away from his car. 








































































erator is unable to make direct con- 
tact with other mobile units or Divi- 
sion headquarters, he simply pushes 
a button on his car set. This auto- 
matically activates the relay tower 
and enables him to talk with the 
other station. Under ordinary condi- 
tions it is possible for officers to talk 
from car to car over 8 to 10 miles on 
level ground. When a car is on a 
mountain top, this distance may be 
as great as 30 to 40 miles. But when 
the mobile unit is calling from a river 
bottom or between mountains, the 
distance may be cut down to only 4 
or 5 miles. In these situations, the 
operator can use his push button 
controls to gain greater coverage. 
The Civil Defense central radio 
control console is located in the Main 
Capitol Building at Harrisburg, with 
a console at each of three area head- 
quarters. Mobile and portable equip- 
ment has been provided to other 
facilities, along with communications 
in the CD rescue helicopter. 
Pennsylvania’s new Game Commis- 
sion-Civil Defense radio system repre- 
sents a giant stride forward in the 
Commonwealth’s game management 
and emergency control programs. It 
has already saved miles, minutes and 
money—and will prove of even greater 
value in the years ahead. The new 
narrow-band FM, “private-line” re- 
ceivers and transmitters are easy 
to operate and are impervious to 
weather. This modern means of com- 
munication—almost years ahead of 
the times in engineering and elec- 
tronics—makes it possible to send a 
message from one border of the Key- 
stone State to the other, north and 
south; east and west in a matter of 
seconds. In an age when close con- 
tact is essential to peak performance, 
Game Commission radios are now “on 
the air” to help mold a _ widely 
scattered field force into a close-knit, 
highly mobile organization. Every 
sportsman and citizen of Pennsylvania 
will benefit from the State’s new force 
of electronic sentinels. e 
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rless Men Gathered On July 4, 1776 


independence At the Tiadaughton Elm . ., 
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By Don Neal 


ENNSYLVANIA, as often as any 

state in the Union, has seen fear- 
less men congregate to affirm their 
belief in a cause, or to defend them- 
selves and their homes against the 
ominous threat of a tyrant. Yet never, 
in our entire history, has a more de- 
termined, more resolute, group of 
citizens ever assembled than were 
those bold frontiersmen who gathered 
beneath the widespreading Tiadaugh- 
ton Elm on the morning of July 4th, 
1776. While the other colonies, even 
Pennsylvania itself, seemed to be 
faltering in the face of British op- 
pression, these men had already de- 
cided their course and were now 
assembled to take action. And as they 
discoursed beneath the huge tree that 
stool not far from the confluence of 
Pine Creek with the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna, one word alone 
was quick to their lips—“Freedom.” 
; 4 Their only weapons were the long 
vil barreled, muzzle loading Pennsyl- 
vania rifles they carried and the sleek- 
bladed skinning knives they wore at 
their sides. Their uniform was the 
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tattered and brush-torn buckskin 
shirt so common to all of their kind 
—the frontier settler, the professional 
meat hunter, the trapper, and the 
will-of-the-wisp wilderness man who 
wandered back and forth along the 
Indian trails taking their meager 
livelihood from the forest. Yet with- 
in their ranks, and in their own par- 
ticular way, they were as well dis- 
ciplined as the King’s own men, and 
as loyal to their leaders as any colo- 
nial militia. For these men had not 
lived for eight years on a contro- 
versial strip of no-man’s land between 
the Colony of Pennsylvania and the 
powerful Seneca Indian Nation with- 
out learning the full value of unity 
of purpose and action between each 
man and his neighbor. 


They had learned the lesson of 
unity well. And for eight years now 
these men who had settled in the 
“Tiadaughton Strip,” and those who 
had come to live among them, had 
through their own diligence con- 
stituted the only law and order that 
was known to their territory. They 
had established and maintained their 
own government which was adminis- 
tered by a board of three judges or 
magistrates. And to define their code, 
both as to esthetical and practical 
aspirations, they called - themselves 
the Fair Play Men. Their seat of 
government, and only meeting place, 
was the ground beneath the now- 
famous ‘Tiadaughton Elm. 

The controversy involving the land 
they lived on had started with the 
land purchase of 1768. At that time 
‘the Indians insisted that they had 
meant Lycoming Creek as the stream 
called Tiadaughton in the treaty. 
The authorities of Pennsylvania in- 
sisted that at the time of the sale 
the Indians had intended to have 
Pine Creek mark the western bound- 
ary of the transfered land, and that 
it was the stream mentioned in the 
treaty. But as these authorities didn’t 
care to have trouble with the Seneca 
Nation, they forewent laying claim 
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to the land and refused to open the 
land to settlement. 

The colonists, however, knew that 
for many years the Indians had called 
Pine Creek by its Seneca name of 
Tiadaughton. And they were more 
than a little irritated by having this 
“Indian trick” withhold from settle- 
ment the fine bottom lands that lay 
along the Susquehanna between Ly- 
coming and Pine creeks. It was de- 
cidedly unfair, they thought. And 


‘because they thought so, a number 


of them who had been looking for- 
ward to settling the area banded to- 
gether, calling themselves the Fair 
Play Men, and moved into the terri- 
tory without the Government’s con- 
sent. They were bold enough and 
strong enough in numbers to bluff 
the Senecas off, so that they estab- 
lished themselves without undue 
difficulties. 

Then the problem of having some 
form of government for their newly 
acquired territory arose. For it was 
peopled by men whose natural ten- 
dencies had led them into this wild, 
unhaltered life and in the grasping 


“Their only weapons were the 
long barreled, muzzle loading 


Pennsylvania rifles . . . 





“Men came from great distances for the meetings beneath the Tiadaughton 
Elm. With little else to do until court convened, the affairs were - 
lighted by rifle matches, wrestling bouts and broad-jumping tilts.” 














and holding of lands, in the locating 
of cabins, and even in the protection 
of personal belongings many prob- 
lems arose that could only be settled 
by some kind of official juris-prud- 
ence. Because of this, the three-man 
tribunal was set up and this form of 
government served the needs of the 
Tiadaughton settlers until they fi- 
nally became a part of Pennsylvania 
some sixteen years later. 


Oddly enough, the meeting place 
selected by the Fair Play Men, the 
ground beneath the Tiadaughton 
Elm, was at the extreme western side 
of the strip and, being on the western 
side of Pine Creek, was actually in 
Indian territory. Whether or not 
they were in this way thumbing their 
noses at the Senecas is hard to say. 
But as this location was extremely 
close to the Indian concentration at 
Great Island, which lay only six 
miles upstream from the elm on the 
west branch of the Susquehanna, it 
was certainly not a move to mollify 
their feelings. 


However, the sessions of the Fair 
Play government, where laws were 
made. and trials held, were usually 
held with little more than a mini- 
mum amount of disturbance from 
any source. Trials were fast, unques- 
tionably fair, and there was no ap- 
peal from the decision of the judges. 
The most usual sentence for major 
crimes was banishment from the ter- 
ritory. And those sentenced to this 
punishment were placed in a flat- 
bottomed boat and towed to the 
mouth of Lycoming Creek where, 
after being cut loose, they were al- 
lowed to drift into the established 
Colony of Pennsylvania. If they were 
smart, they never returned. 


At the time of the trials, men 
would come from great distances 
(considering the times and means of 
travel) for the meetings beneath the 
Tiadaughton Elm were also great 
social events. With little else to do 
until court convened, the affairs were 
highlighted by rifle matches, wrestling 
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bouts, and broad-jumping tilts in 
which every able bodied man _ par- 
ticipated. These three accomplish- 
ments carried a high degree of respect 
among the frontiersmen, so that each 
participant was determined to show 
himself at his best in the contests. 
And as brandy drinking, too, was 
an accepted accomplishment of the 
times it offered an opportunity for 
the not-so-adept settler to redeem 
himself in the eyes of his neighbors 
if he could out-tipple the tipplers. 
All in all, the trials were enormously 
festive affairs, with only the convicted 
knowing any gloom. 


But on the morning of July 4th, 
1776, there were no festivities be- 
neath the elm. On this day men 
were sullenly serious. For these free 
men were of one mind that the time 
had come when the Colonies would 
have to oust the British and declare 
their independence from the King. 
For months now they had discussed 
the matter among themselves—at barn 
raisings, at logging bees, at the trad- 
ing posts, and along the trails— 
reaching but one conclusion. And 
now they had assembled to back up 
that conclusion with action. 


Yet the action they were about to 
institute was pointed not so much 
at the British as at the Colonies. For 
while British oppression had become 
more and more flagrant and their 
indignities had become more general 
the Colonies were still dilly-dallying 
about declaring their independence. 
To these men of fast decisions and 
faster action such beating around the 
bush was hardly understandable. And 
in an effort to set an example for the 
lagging Colonies they were ready 
now to have the government of the 
Tiadaughton Strip and its citizens of 
Fair Play Men declare their inde- 
pendence from British rule without 
further delay. And this was their mis- 
sion as they gathered beneath the 
huge elm on this particular bright 
July day: 

Soon after the magistrates called 
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the meeting to order the matter of 
such a move was brought before those 


assembled. The discourse was short,. 


and vehement. Those who favored the 
measure yelled down those few who 
objected. And when a vote was called 
for the “Yeas” rang out, then cheers 
and rifle shots smothered the “Nays” 
as mountain man and settler pounded 
each other on the back. Thus this 
small group of free men declared a 
relatively small strip of American 
soil free of British domination. And 
although the same action, at the very 
same time, was taking place in Phila- 
delphia as the delegates of the vari- 
ous colonies adopted Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s Declaration of Independence, 


these frontiersmen would not know 
about it until five days later. 

The Tiadaughton Strip did not 
become a part of Pennsylvania until 
after the land purchase of 1784 when 
the Senecas by treaty gave up all 
claim to it. At the time, however, the 
strength and resoluteness of the Fair 
Play Men was such that the authori- 
ties of the state deemed it advise- 
able to settle with them concerning 
the land they had “squatted” on, so 
they allowed each man to keep three 
hundred acres. The land of the 
Tiadaughton Strip contributed to the 
make up of Lycoming and Tioga 
counties. 


TIADAUGHTON ELM TODAY is marked by a historical marker which reads: “Under 
this elm on July 4, 1776 resolves declaring independence from English rule was declared 
by frontiersmen five days before they knew that the Continental Congress had done the 
same thing on the same day in Philadelphia. This action was an expression of the spirit 


common to the famous Fair Play Men.” 
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Interesting Facts In The Life Histories Of 


Massasauga, Timber Rattler, 





T hi F ° \ 
Pennsylvania's Poisonous Snakes 


By William B. Allen, Jr. 


and 


and Copperhead 





Neil D. Richmond 


f pice Massasauga, Swamp Rattle- 
snake, or Black Snapper as it is 
often called, is the rare rattlesnake of 
Pennsylvania. It is found only in the 
extreme western portion of the state. 
It has been recorded from only six 


WILLIAM B. ALLEN, JR. is Cura- 


tor of Reptiles, Highland Park Zoo, 
Pittsburgh. NEIL D. RICHMOND is 


Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh. Both men have 
done extensive research and study on 
Pennsylvania snakes and are fully 
qualified to present the facts of a sub- 
ject which is all too often confused 
and misconstrued by the public. 
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counties: Allegheny, Butler, Craw- 
ford, Lawrence, Mercer and Venango. 

It averages two feet in length and is 
smaller than the adult Timber Rat- 
tlesnake. The top of the head is cov- 
ered with large plates rather than 
small scales. It has a very small rattle, 
which when shaken sounds like the 
distant buzzing of a bee. There is a 
row of squarish black blotches down 
the back. The ground color is sooty 
gray. 

The Massasauga inhabits marsh 
and swamp areas. It is in these sur- 
roundings that occasionally one may 
be seen with just its head protruding 
from a water filled crawfish hole. At 
the slightest alarm, the head is pulled 
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MASSASAUGA RATTLER inhabits niet and swamp areas. The venom of this snake 
is administered in small doses, but nevertheless the Massasauga should be considered 


dangerous. 


back into the hole and the snake dis- 
appears. We have tried waiting for 
them to come back out again, but 
they never reappeared the same day, 
although they may be seen at the same 
holes the following day. A distin- 
guishing characteristic of this small 
snake is the quick way it flicks its 
head from side to side when it is 
annoyed. 

When they emerge in the spring, 
often as early as the middle of March, 
they are covered with mud, and are 
next to impossible to see when they 
lie on the muddy terrain. In the 
spring they feed mostly on frogs and 
crawfish. Later in the summer, they 
move to higher ground where they 
feed on mice, other small mammals 
and birds. 

The venom of this snake is admin- 
istered in small doses, but neverthe- 
less this snake should be considered 
dangerous. In one case of a bite from 
this snake, the victim’s hand swelled 
to more than twice its normal size. 
Symptoms derived from other rattle- 
snake bites, such as fainting, vomit- 
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ing, and extreme pain were not en- 
countered. Suction and antivenin 
were administered. 


The Copperhead characteristically 
inhabits rocky woodland areas, but is 
often found in and around old farm 
buildings where it comes to feed on 
mice and other small rodents. These 
snakes hibernate throughout the win- 
ter months in a rocky ledge or stony 
outcroppings, usually on a south 
facing hillside. In the spring they 
emerge from the den, often in the 
company of the Timber Rattlesnake 
and the Blacksnake. 

The Copperhead mates in the 
spring soon after coming out of hiber- 
nation. The young are born alive in 
late August and September, averaging 
five to seven in a litter. The young 
are about ten inches long, and are 
colored the same as the adult, except 
that the young have a bright yellow 
tail. The babies have to shift for 
themselves as soon as they are born. 
They can inflict a poisonous bite 
shortly after birth. 
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The Copperhead is mild in disposi- 
tion and very inoffensive. Many times 
while collecting these snakes, we have 
tramped practically upon one of them 
and the snake never moved, or if it 
did, it fled to safety beneath a rock. 

On consensus of various medical 
and technical reports, it would ap- 
pear safe to say that the bite of a 
Copperhead would not be fatal to a 
healthy normal adult, even without 
treatment. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the bite should be ignored. 
Any poisonous snake bite should have 
prompt and thorough medical treat- 
ment. Any bite, even though not 
fatal, can be extremely painful. 

The Copperhead, to many people, 
is worse than the rattlesnake as it 
strikes without warning. The protec- 
tive coloration of this snake works 
greatly against it, in making it more 
feared. People cannot see it, and 
therefore step too close to it before 
it is seen, causing it to strike. It is 
not the Copperhead that is seen that 
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as a mild disposition but it can strike without warn 


does the biting, but the one that is 
come upon suddenly, sleeping under 
the dry leaves or in a crevice, just out 
of sight. 

If given a chance, the Copperhead 
will try to slip away unnoticed. This 
has been proven many times during 
our collecting experiences. I have yet 
to have the first Copperhead deliber- 
ately ‘‘attack,” or even to strike, with- 
out first having been disturbed by us. 
Its bite is only an act of self-defense. 

The average Copperhead is two 
feet in length and weighs well under 
a pound. In the past several years we 
have taken Copperheads that meas- 
ured up to thirty-eight inches and 
these still weighed under one pound. 

As the name implies, the head is 
a solid copper color, without any 
pattern. Many of our harmless snakes, 
that are killed in mistake for the 
Copperhead, all have patterns on the 
top of the head. Its head is triangular 
and the pupils of the eyes are ellip- 
tical. The pattern on the body con- 
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ing. Its protective 


coloration makes it possible for people to get too close without seeing the snake. The bite 
of this poisonous snake is usually not fatal to a healthy, normal adult, even without treat- 


ment. 
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LARGEST POISONOUS SNAKE in Pennsylvania is the Timber Rattler. Both yellow and 
black color phases are shown here. It attains an average length of three feet, occasionally 
grows to more than four feet. It does not always “rattle” before striking. The venom can 





cause extreme pain and death. 


sists of “hourglass” markings. These 
are bands that are narrow at the 
center of the back and widen out on 
both sides of the body. They are 
chestnut in color and are situated on 
a lighter tan ground color. Occasional 
specimens are very dark, but once in 
a great while, specimens are collected 
that are extremely light and appear 
to be tan on white in color. 

Copperheads have been reported to 
feed on a variety of foods, consisting 
of small mammals, birds, frogs, liz- 
ards, salamanders, and insects. Mam- 
mals seem to be preferred. 

The Timber Rattlesnake is the 
largest poisonous snake in Pennsyl- 
vania. It attains an average length of 
three feet, with occasional specimens 
measuring to fifty-two inches. Snakes 
as large as this or larger are rare. A 
rattlesnake weighing two and a half 
pounds is a big one, although several 
were taken in the past weighing over 
three pounds. The author is inter- 
ested in receiving reports of any rat- 
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tlesnakes over fifty-two inches and 
weighing over three pounds. 

There are two color phases, a black 
and a yellow, with various contracts 
of both phases. These are all the same 
specie. Color has nothing to do with 
the sex of these snakes, as the male 
or female can be either color. 

This snake inhabits rocky wood- 
lands with a southern exposure, the 
same as the ms ane They emerge 
in the spring during late April and 
May. They stay in the den only a 
short time, before departing for their 
summer haunts, where food and water 
is usually more plentiful. Some stay 
around the den all summer. 

The young are born in late August 
and September. These usually num- 
ber nine to eleven. They are between 
eleven and thirteen inches long. They 
are poisonous shortly after birth. 
Within ten days after birth, they shed 
their first skin. This leaves them with 
a beautiful colored hide and the 
“button.” Each time the snake sheds 
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its skin, which is generally twice a 
year, once in the spring and once in 
the fall, it gets a new segment on its 
rattle. The age of this snake cannot 
be told by the rattle, as it loses pieces 
of it through wear and tear of crawl- 
ing in and out of the rocky crevices 
where it lives. Few snakes are found 
with perfect rattles. 

Do not depend on this snake to 
warn you all the time before striking. 
It does not always treat you with that 
respect. Many rattlesnakes have been 
collected by us that never rattled, 
even when picked up. We have often 
stood or sat on a rock, with a rattle- 
snake close by that tried to crawl 
away and never gave notice that it 
was there. More often than not, the 
rattlesnake will try to escape rather 
than fight, but will stand its ground 
if it has to. 

When it rattles, it is just a warning 
for you to keep your distance. Do 
not bother it and it will not bother 


ou. 
, The Timber Rattlesnake feeds 
mainly on rats, mice and chipmunks, 
but an occasional half grown squirrel 
or rabbit will be caught. Birds are 
also on its menu. It has been recorded 
that the rattlesnake will also eat 
lizards. 

This snake is dangerous and should 
be treated as such. Its venom can 
cause extreme pain and death. The 
bite from this snake can be deter- 
mined almost immediately, as a burn- 
ing sensation is noted around the 
bite. Soon after, swelling starts. Faint- 
ing and vomiting may occur. The 
swelling and pain continue. 

Immediate first aid should be 
given. A tourniquet should be placed 
between the bite and the heart, and 
suction started immediately. A doctor 
should be contacted as soon as pos- 
sible, so that thorough medical treat- 
ment can be administered, including 
antivenin shots. 

The rattlesnake can strike two- 
thirds the length of its body, but 
generally will not strike until its vic- 
tim is much closer, to assure it of a 
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solid bite. For general hiking, a ten 
or twelve inch boot is sufficient. The 
rattlesnake, assuming it is on the 
same level as its victim, will strike 
about ankle high. Pants should be 
worn outside the boot for added pro- 
tection. Above all, watch where the 
hands and feet are placed when hik- 
ing in snake country. Carry a snake 
bite kit and know how to use it. 
These are small, light, and inexpen- 
sive. It may save your life, or that 
of someone else. 

These few hits, along with a little 
common sense and an ounce of cau- 
tion, will allow you to enjoy many 
leasure hours in the forests of Penn- 
sylvania. @ 


NON-POISONOUS SNAKE HEAD clearly 
shows a round pupil of the eye. In poisonous 
species, the pupil is elliptical. Also notice 
that the “pit” between the eye and the 
nostril is missing on all non-poisonous 
snakes. 











































aié A DISTRIBUTION MAP OF POISONOUS SNAKES IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Timber Rattlesnake 


Massasauga e 


Copperhead 


The distribution map was drawn 
from records of the Carnegie Museum 
of Pittsburgh, the Highland Park 
Zoo, and the personal collecting 
records of Mr. Steve Harwig of Edge- 
wood, Penna. 

This map is as accurate at is can 
be drawn with the available records, 
but there are still many areas where 
these snakes may occur and have not 
yet been reported. Especially needed 
are records of the Copperhead along 
the northern boundary of its range in 
Pennsylvania. We would like reports 
of any of these poisonous snakes, 
especially those occurring outside the 
boundaries shown on the map. 

Another interesting problem is 
locating the “snake free” areas. These 
are areas where it is known that 
these snakes do not occur. Many of 
these areas have boundaries that are 
uncertain and cannot be marked on 
the map. They can, however, possibly 
be worked out with assistance from 
you, the sportsmen. Reports of these 
snakes within the boundaries would 
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Have not been reported above dark black line across center of the map. 


be welcomed along with any form 
outside the boundaries, as they may 
fall into one of the “snake free” 
areas. We need complete information 
as to the kind of snake, where it was 
seen, killed or caught. Exact loca- 
tions are essential. 

Two of these “snake free” areas are 
plotted on the map, both of them 
in north-western Pennsylvania. The 
largest one centers about the two 
north-westernly counties of Erie and 
Crawford, also taking in parts of 
Warren, Venango and Mercer. The 
second is smaller, located between 
the towns of Bradford and Ridgeway. 

News clippings from local papers 
pertaining to the killing or capture, 
or to the bite from one of these three 
snakes would be welcomed and 
greatly appreciated by us. 

Please contact: William A. Allen, 
Jr., Highland Park Zoo, Pittsburgh 
6, Penna. or Neil D. Richmond, 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 13, 
Penna. 
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Controlled Hunting On Quehanna 


During The '59 Deer Seasons Told . . . 


The Truth Behind the Trophies 


By Lincoln M. Lang 


HE Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 

in cooperation with the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, last fall 
opened its Quehanna site to deer 
hunting. The area had been closed 
to all hunting the preceding five 
years. This property (approximately 
50,000 acres) is located five miles 
north of Karthaus, and includes parts 
of three counties—Cameron, Elk, and 
Clearfield. 

A few stipulations were required of 
sportsmen that desired to hunt on the 
property. During the regular antlered 
deer season and special antlerless 
deer season, rifles were not permitted 
and hunters were restricted to the 
use of shotguns loaded with rifle 
slugs. Hunting with bows and arrows 
was permitted during the October 
archery season when deer of either 
sex were legal. It was necessary to 
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check in and out of the area and to 
acquire a special free permit at the 
time of entry. No deer drives were 
allowed and hunting was restricted 
to the “still” method. Hunting was 
not permitted within 300 yards of 
main traveled roads. Sportsmen were 
asked to fill out a questionnaire pre- 
pared by the Game Commission’s 
Division of Research, to record daily 
hunting success. Curtiss-Wright 
guards, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion law enforcement officers, and 
biologists were constantly on duty to 
facilitate the operation and assist the 
hunters in their pursuit. 

Nearly 800 archers and 1250 gun- 
hers spent 16,700 man hours enjoying 
the privilege of hunting the area 
during the combined seasons. Numer- 
ous sportsmen returned to hunt on 
several days and a few bowmen came 
back as many as 10 and 11 times. 
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8-POINT BUCK killed by Frances Petriskey, 
of Philipsburg, weighed 123 pounds and was 
414 years old. 



























Although deer were plentiful (the 
average number seen per hunter was 
12 per day), the range and accuracy 
of the equipment used limited the 
number of animals brought to bag. 
Both bowman and gun hunters re- 
ported that deer were slain at an 
average of 45 yards. 


Archers’ success (4%) on the Cur- 
tiss-Wright property was double the 
statewide average of 2%. Of the 30 
deer bagged, 14 were antlered and 
16 were antlerless. On the average it 
took the archers 210 hours to kill 
one deer. Although only 4% of the 
bowmen managed to put their tags 
on deer, 28% had shooting. 

Antlered deer hunters during the 
regular season killed 77 animals so 
that 6% of this group were success- 
ful. The antlerless deer season saw 
only 77 hunters afield. Of these 24 
connected for a hunter success figure 
of 31%. Of the buck hunters 13% 
reported that they had gotten shots 
at deer. Antlerless deer hunters re- 
ported that 55% of their group got 
to do some shooting. 
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The deer killed were examined for 
age, weight, and antler development 
by biologists for the purpose of ob- 
taining information on a deer popu- 
lation that had been completely pro- 
tected for five years. Although some 
fine trophies were taken, close ex- 
amination indicated that most bucks 
on the Curtiss-Wright property were 
poorer in quality than average Penn- 
sylvania deer. This fact will probably 
come as a shock to those hunters 
who saw big antlered bucks on the 
area. Actually the deer examined at 
Quehanna had antlers that were 
smaller in diameter and had fewer 
points than the average deer of com- 
parable age from other parts of the 
state. And remember, the average 
Pennsylvania deer is no prize speci- 
men. 


Antler development is usually de- 
pendent on two main factors—the 
age of the animal, and the feed avail- 
ble to it. Older deer have the po- 
tential of growing larger racks than 
do yearling bucks. Best antlers are 
usually developed when deer reach 
the age of 314 or 4% years. On the 
Curtiss-Wright property 41% of the 
male deer examined were older than 
31% years; whereas less than 20% ever 
reach this age in Pennsylvania where 
hunting is permitted year after year. 
In other words a few deer at Que- 
hanna have good antlers because 
they are older. 


Some people commented that the 
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general appearance of the deer were 
good. Most deer are in good condi- 
tion at that season. The general ap- 
pearance of deer is misleading to 
sportsmen who venture forth in the 
forest only a week or two during 
hunting season. By then the deer 
have been fattened by the abundance 
of food available to them during the 
summer and autumn months. The 
more observant hunters at Quehanna 
during the December seasons noted 
that deer were feeding heavily on 
acorns. Unfortunately, enough acorns 
are not available all winter, and if 
good browse is not present in suf- 
ficient quantity, deer suffer. Browse 
is very scarce on the Curtiss-Wright 
tract. Forest regeneration has been 
hindered by the browsing of many 
deer. The range there has supported 
too many deer for too long and, in 
turn, the quality of deer has de- 
clined. 

Yearling deer are thought to be 
most affected by quality and quan- 
tity of diet. Statewide figures show 
that 32% of the 14-year-old bucks 
carry spikes. Of the 21 bucks 1% 
years old examined at the Quehanna 
Checking station, 14 (66 2/3%) had 
spikes and the average basal diameter 
of the antlers was 17/32 of an inch. 
Antlers of other yearling bucks ex- 
amined statewide, averaged 22/32 of 
an inch in diameter, a thickness com- 
parable to that of the antlers of 24% 
year old deer examined at Quehanna. 





LINCOLN M. LANG is Assistant 
‘Leader on the White-tailed Deer 
Study presently being conducted by 
the Game Commission’s Division of 
Research. He is a graduate of West 
Chester Teachers College and re- 
ceived his master’s degree in wildlife 
management from Pennsylvania State 
University. Before joining the Game 
Commission, he was employed as an 
ecologist by the Department of 
Natural Resources, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 
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It is interesting to note that hunt- 
ers came from 43 different counties. 
Clearfield and Allegheny counties 
furnished the largest number of 
hunters. Many nonresidents also 
hunted the area. The states of New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan were represented. 

The behavior of the sportsmen 
that used the Quehanna tract, was, in 
general, very good. Only a few in- 
fractions of the rules and laws were 
noticed. Violators in these cases were 
quickly apprehended by vigilant 
deputy game protectors. Cooperation 
by the hunters in following the regu- 
lations was admirable. Many ex- 
pressed their thanks for the op- 
portunity of hunting in the area and 
their hopes that the Curtiss-Wright 


SEVEN-POINT TROPHY was downed by 
John Micko, of Dunlo, on November 30th 
during the 1959 buck season at Quehanna. 
It weighed 143 pounds, was 614 years old. 
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DEER CHECK STATION at Quehanna gave 
research biologists valuable data on the age 
and condition of the deer. Here Stan Forbes 
weighs a 314 year old buck killed by Harry 
Campbell, of McKeesport. It had an 8- 
point rack, weighed 140 pounds. 
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Corporation would again open its 
gates in 1960. 

Aside from the value of the rec- 
reation afforded the people that 
might hunt at Quehanna in the fu- 
ture a continued harvesting of the 
deer would also benefit the herd it- 
self. Any deer range can support only 
what it can feed. To let deer increase 
over the supply of food produced on 
the range causes hunger and weaken- 
ing to the deer themselves. It is true 
that some bucks will manage to live 
long enough and find enough to eat 
to produce trophy size heads. But in 
the winter it’s every buck for him- 
self and younger ones usually suffer 
when there are too many older deer 
competing for the same browse. This 
seems to have happened at Que- 
hanna. Deer were not hunted for sev- 
eral years. Browse conditions degen- 
erated and in turn so did the size of 
the deer themselves. Some older bucks 
developed good antlers, but average 
bucks of the same age in other parts 
of Pennsylvania developed better 
antlers. 

Everyone likes to see a buck with 
a trophy size rack. It takes time and 
food to produce such an animal. In 
most cases the feed that it takes to 
grow one trophy head can raise three 
bucks to 1% years in age with antlers 
big enough to satisfy average hunters. 
Three satisfied hunters are better 
than one. 
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A Death Rate Which Generally Equals 
The Birth Rate In The Wild Maintains .. . 


The Balance of Nature 


Part Il. Wildlife Mortality 


By Dave Mech 


UCH has been written for and 

against the “Balance of Nature” 
theory, by both biologists and lay- 
men. Most of the disagreement re- 
sults from lack of definition. In the 
two parts of this article we see that 
over a long period and large area, 
there is a natural equilibrium: repro- 
duction versus mortality. When we 
see the mechanism behind this bal- 
ance, our present hunting laws and 
wildlife management practices will be 
seen in a new light. 


We saw in Part I that animals are 
specially equipped with insurances 
- for continuing their race. The high- 
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geared breeding of insects, if un- 
checked, would be devastating in a 
few weeks. If all the offspring of one 
tiny plant louse lived and bred un- 
checked for one season, the total 
would outweigh the entire human 
population of China. Rodents and 
game animals could do the same 
thing, but it’d take a year or two. 
Why doesn’t this happen? 
Because generally the same num- 
ber of individuals die each year as 
are reproduced. Dear old Mother 
Nature is heartless. She cares nothing 
for the individual. Unimaginable 
numbers of living creatures are ruth- 
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NATURE'S BREAD OF LIFE for all meat- 
eaters like this tiny Sparrow hawk are the 
rodents. Although this hawk feeds on in- 
sects and vegetation, it can and does catch 
mice and other small rodents when op- 
portunity presents. 





lessly slain every minute. The survival 
of the species is Nature’s only con- 
cern. 

Death takes numerous forms. It 
begins in the earliest stages of the 
breeding cycle and continues in a 
population forever. Of the millions of 
sperm hoping to fertilize each egg, 
only one succeeds. And if the female 
cannot get the right diet, -some of her 
microscopic eggs may mever see a 
sperm. Of it she can’t find enough 
food while carrying the developing 
young, they may dissolve back into 
her blood. 

Birth is an especially hazardous 
time for all species, but the pre- 
maturely born ’possums have a special 
problem. Eighteen young are some- 
times born. Since there are only 13 
milk spouts in the mother’s pouch, 
these are grabbed on a first-come-first- 
serve basis. Thus the five hairless 
critters placing last in the race for 
life are out of, luck. Chances are they 
don’t go to waste, however. They 
probably furnish milk for their 
brothers and __ sisters—via___ their 
mother’s stomach. 
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Cold, damp weather during the 
nesting season often allows pneu- 
monia and other diseases to wipe out 
whole litters or broods. Ice or heavy 
rainfall may kill newly born or 
hatched individuals outright. 

During the nesting season, car- 
nivores also take their share of help- 
less animals, for they too have young 
to feed. Usually all the individuals 
in a nest are taken. Of course, if a 
mother animal is killed by a predator 
(or by a car, mowing machine, 
poacher, etc.), the young all starve. 

Some species, especially the meat- 
eaters, have fewer enemies, so they bear 
fewer young. Eagles and horned owls 
generally lay only two or three eggs 
each year. Foxes, weasels, and mink 
bear about five young per year, and 
bobcats and otters, two to four. 
Moles, which are usually underground 
away from predators, have about four 
young per- year. The well-protected 
porcupine bears only one young each 
year. 

When young animals first venture 
into the big, wide world, they are at 
quite a disadvantage. They are still 
learning what to eat, where to find 
their food, and how to get to it with- 
out exposing themselves. They must 
continually explore strange areas and 
learn by trial and error—and few 
errors are allowed. Predators lurk 
everywhere, waiting for the slightest 
chance to sacrifice the other’s life for 
their own. Fatal accidents are many. 
Diseases may affect the cold or wet 
individual which couldn’t find the 
right cover. Ticks, mites, fleas, and 
lice attack the animal, trying to save 
their hides by chewing on his. In- 
side, tapeworms and round worms 
share his food without even asking. 

Despite the numerous dangers, 
many animals survive. By the end of 
Summer when most breeding has 
ended, there are animals wherever 
there is sufficient food and cover. 
Nature has overproduced and then 
weeded out the surplus. Each acre 
now usually contains as much game 
as it can support. Scientists say the 
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“carrying capacity” has been reached. 

A game-biologist friend almost 
blew a gasket trying to hammer the 
meaning of this fancy term into me. 

“Look,” he stammered, “carrying 
capacity is actually a simple idea. Say 
a farmer puts four steers on a ten- 
acre piece, and they grow fat and 
healthy all Summer without being 
fed anything extra. Next year he adds 
a fifth and finds he must feed all five 
extra hay to maintain their weight. 
Thus the carrying capacity of his ten- 
acre pasture for steers was four. It is 
the number of animals of a certain 
species which a given piece of land 
can support, or carry, at a certain 
time.” 

“You mean to say that each piece 
of land can only hold so much game 
and no more?” 

“Exactly.” 

“What would happen if we turned 
some extra game loose?” I asked. 

“Most of it would be gone within 
a few days. This is just what happens 
when we stock pheasants, even in 
good pheasant range. All the food, 
cover, and room is being used already 
by the natural population. The out- 
siders are left to wander about, and 
soon perish. One September in Mich- 





igan, biologists banded and released 
about 400 cocks, but few survived to 
hunting season. Only 5.8 percent or 
23 birds were finally shot and re- 
ported.” 

“Isn’t that because the pheasants 
were raised in a game farm where 
they’re fed, sheltered, and protected, 
and don’t learn to take care of them- 
selves?” 

“Sure, that’s probably part of the 
reason for the high mortality,” he ad- 
mitted, “but even wild animals re- 
leased in occupied territory give the 
same results. Pennsylvania biologists 
trapped, tagged, transferred, and re- 
leased over 10,000 wild cottontail rab- 
bits between 1952 and 1954. Only 
400 rabbits or four percent were ever 
recovered and reported by hunters.” 

“In other words,” I asked, “once 
carrying capacity is reached, we can’t 
increase game by dumping more onto 
the land?” 

“That’s right,” replied the biolo- 
gist. 

I felt pretty good, for I had learned 
some surprising statistics and ideas 
to spring on my friends. It is im- 
portant to understand what carrying 
capacity is, because the wildlife mor- 
tality rate depends on it. The better 


ALIVE BUT GONE, this starved fawn is too weak to move. It suffered many days before 
dying. A hunter’s bullet would have done a faster job, and the deer would have provided 


sport and food. 














HIGHWAY KILLS also take their toll of wildlife. This 250-300 pound black bear was 
mortally injured when struck by a car on Route 611 at Mt. Pocono last May. Deer are 
common victims of highway accidents but a few bears are hit each year. 


a piece of land is suited to support 
wildlife, the lower the death rate 
will be. 

Therefore, since the breeding rate 
is usually high, if we raise the carry- 
ing capacity, theoretically we'll in- 
crease the wildlife. The only way to 
do this is to improve the habitat. A 
new marsh or pond obviously im- 
proves the habitat and raises the 
carrying capacity for aquatic and 
semi-aquatic creatures. Similarly, im- 
provements in upland environments 
should increase small game. An ex- 
periment in Missouri shows they do, 
at least with quail. During four years 
of intensive habitat improvement, a 
2,070-acre piece showed an increase 
in its Fall quail carrying capacity of 
from 13 coveys to 44. 

Improving habitat just for wildlife 
might be expensive, but several good 
farming practices are automatic wild- 
life increasers. The creation of wet- 
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lands for swimming, fishing, water 
supply, etc. increases muskrats and 
possibly waterfowl. Several acres of 
Christmas-tree plantings generally 
benefit rabbits, grouse and deer. 
Fruit-bearing shrubs planted in 
fencerows, windbreaks, and odd cor- 
ners help the pheasant, rabbit and 
quail supply. With these practices 
there will be less wildlife mortality, 
and therefore more game. 

Even with improved habitat, how- 
ever, carrying capacity falls in Au- 
tumn when many of the food and 
cover plants die. Thus mortality in- 
creases. Predators, diseases, parasites, 
exposure, and accidents continue 
their inroads. And hunting soon 
competes with these mortality fac- 
tors. Where hunters take a large por- 
tion of the game, less is killed by 
natural causes, but in many areas 
hunters don’t take enough. After the 
hunting season, wildlife must face 
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extreme Winter hardships which cut 
small game populations to a fraction 
of their Fall size. If hunters don’t kill 
enough of the game, Winter will. 


Quail, pheasants and _ probably 
other game also die of starvation dur- 
ing severe winters. If they had been 
shot by hunters, they would have 
provided food and recreation instead 
of being wasted. 


By Spring, the season of rebirth, 
wildlife populations are about the 
same size as they were one year be- 
fore—the lowest during the entire 
year. Now reproduction overtakes 
mortality for a while, and the whole 
cycle starts again. 

Wholesale slaughter must occur in 
most populations each year, for we 
all know that wildlife does not in- 
crease extremely from year to year, 
except where introduced into new 
favorable areas. But we also know 
that numerous young are produced 
each year. Therefore, logic shows us 
that most of them must die. 


Several studies show how extreme 
mortality is. In the Fall, game biolo- 
gists examine large numbers of dif- 
ferent kinds of game and determine 
their ages. They find that from 60 
to 80 percent of the rabbits, squirrels, 
quail, pheasants, and other small 
game and fur-bearers are young-of- 
the year. That is, roughly two-thirds 
of each population is a few months 
old, and only one-third is over a year 
old. Thus about two-thirds of a fall 
population is destined to vanish with- 
in one year, and it doesn’t matter 
what the mortality factor is. It it’s 
- Not one thing, it'll be umpteen 
others. 

Therefore, if we closed hunting or 
eliminated predators, we still would 
not increase the game supply. Wild- 
life refuses to be stored up for long. 
Even on game refuges, two-thirds or 
more of the small game and fur- 
bearers are less than a year old in 
Fall. 

In fact, to really cut down a popu- 
lation—say of foxes or other preda- 
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tors—we need to kill more than would 
normally die each year. To put even 
the slightest dent in the next year’s 
fox population, we'd have to kill over 
half of the present numbers. If any 
less are killed, natural mortality has 
been substituted for. 


Yes, there is a balance of nature: 
bountiful reproduction is balanced 
by wholesale mortality. The number 
of animals left indicates the carrying 
capacity. This whole scheme can be 
likened to a leaky barrel being filled 
annually by a water tap representing 
reproduction. The barrel is the hab- 
itat and each stave a mortality factor. 
Leaks in each stave allow the “game” 
to pour out. The lowest leak deter- 
mines the carrying capacity of the 
“habitat.” It does no good to pour 
more water into the barrel, for it im- 
mediately flows out the lowest crack 
—usually representing a deficiency of 
food or cover. It is also useless to 
plug one of the upper cracks, such as 
those representing mortality by pred- 
ators, accidents, hunting, etc. The 
only way to increase the carrying 
capacity is to improve the habitat— 
to plug the lowest cracks. Let’s do 
it. 
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De YOU ever fret about the 
hazards of driving, crossing streets, 
boarding trains, or waving good-bye 
to family and friends as a plane pulls 
you skyward? Brother, you have no 
worries. Consider the perils facing 
the lowly woodchuck, prime target 
for folks who like their off-season 
shooting at breathing targets. 

Most of the winter he’s asleep, of 
course, and without an_ electric 
blanket to blow a fuse, he is prob- 
ably safer than most humans in bed. 
His troubles begin when he awakens 
—his mind occupied and preoccupied 
with a gnawing hunger for the first 
sprigs of spring greenery and the 
desire to seek a mate. 

At, this point in his career he 
emerges into a world almost devoid 
of the friendly cover it held at the 
time he crawled into his den for 
that long winter’s nap. The grasses 
are flattened and crushed by the past- 
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4 . 
Against Pennsylvania’s Modern Arms 






And Ammunition, Woodchucks Face . . . 


A Hazardous Life 


By Bill Walsh 


winter's burden of snow and wind. 
Until the first rush of growth — 
the fields and the meadows with a 
renewed rug of verdure he’s as con- 
spicuous—and possibly embarrassed— 
as a hound dog in church. A hunter 
can spot him the proverbial mile 
away. 

Only thing in his favor is the fact 
that most woodchuck hunters pass 
up the opportunity at this time and 
wait for pure shirtsleeve weather. But 
he just can’t count on that. For 
many ‘chuck hunters—now that their 
favorite quarry is unprotected year 
‘round—have been loading ammo and 
polishing ‘scopes in eager anticipa- 
tion of hunting the ‘chuck in the 
“morning” of his waking season as 
well as the afternoon. 

Apparently this year ‘round shoot- 
ing has had no serious effect on the 
wood chuck population and it is 
probably safe to say that more 
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gunners will take to the spring-green 
hillsides in search of this sport in 
years to come. The air is as fresh, 
if not fresher, than that of mid-July, 
and the winter-stale shooting eye just 
as much in need of the practice. 

But let’s get back to the ‘chuck 
and his likelihood of ending up as 
a statistic. When it comes to those 
who want him that way, you must 
understand—as the saying goes—‘It 
takes all kinds.” For ’chuck hunters 
are a mixed breed. Although we 
don’t hold with such other-world 
monkeyshines, for purposes of com- 
parison it might be easier to say that 
there is a kind of “caste” system 
among the devotees of the sport. 

At the aristocratic top is the well 
bh ge specialist in polishing off 
whistle pigs—laden with high-power 
binoculars, a bull-barreled precision, 
tack-driving rifle of medium caliber, 
a set of ballistics charts in his hip 
pocket, and a complete set of hand 
loading tools back on the home 
workbench. 

This boy can tell you how far 
above or below the line of sight his 
bullet will be at 28314 yards (to the 
tenth of an inch) and he sneers at 
those who even put the glass on a 
‘chuck nearer than 175. Only head 
shots count—and he keeps a record 
book of his ’chuck kills over the years. 

Chances are he made his own rifle 
(except for the pouring of the steel) 
and the stock has been rubbed by 
hand enough hours to put a high 
polish on a piece of sandpaper. In 


woodchuck shooting circles, this gent 
is strictly “upper crust.” 

Middle class representative is the 
fellow who carries the same arm for 
woodchuck hunting that he takes 
deer hunting. He uses the ‘chuck 
season for the sport involved and 
to heep his shooting eye in trim for 
the deer season ahead. Sometimes 
he even uses the same power of scope 
on the ‘chucks as he does on the 
deer—believing that the power of a 
scope doesn’t limit its use in deer 
country half so much as lack of prac- 
tice. He’s probably right, too. 

Lower class ‘chuck hunters are 
those who shoot big guns at any 
‘chuck—near or far, or who carry 
little guns (the .22’s) and belly-crawl 
within range. In the latter sub-species 
you are not close enough to fire 
unless you are looking the ‘chuck 
directly in the eye and he is as sur- 
a as a decoyed duck at your 

ing there. 

Young boys learning to hunt are 
in a class all their own and do not 
properly fall into any of the above 
“caste” groups. Bless ‘em. 

Each group has one thing in com- 
mon—its members have the ’chuck 
hunting “fever” about as bad as any 
other. The quantity of enthusiasm is 
not necessarily measured by the 
amount of the preparation. 

The object of all this preparation— 
the ‘chuck himself—is also pretty 
much of an individual, despite his 
common traits and characteristics. As 
one shooter we know puts it: 









‘“Woodchucks—and people, too, I 
guess—have some things in common 
like a kind of ‘togetherness.’ But they 
also have an ‘apartness’ and ’chucks 
don’t always do the same thing every 
time.” 


He’d just read a story in a news- 
paper when he made this remark 
that prompted his thinking this way. 
The story stated that ‘chucks’ DO 
NOT get up and look for their 
shadows on Groundhog Day. It fur- 
ther stated that woodchucks slee 
all winter in true hibernation. Well, 
he knew these to be generally true 
facts but he resented the implications 
of NEVER and ALWAYS in talking 
about wildlife because he has with 
his own eyes seen woodchucks out 
in the mid-January snow and knew 
that for one reason or another in- 
dividual ‘chucks get involved in at 
least a temporary discontinuation of 
hibernation. Same as some bears, he 
guessed. 

He also hated to read that wood- 
chucks, when whistled at, will stand 
erect to allow the shooter a clear 
shot. Doesn’t always work—not even 
for the fellow who knows what kind 
of whistle to use and how to use it. 


To prove that ’chucks are “holding 
their own” against gunning pressure, 
they've been providing living targets 
in excess of 300,000 each year since 
1953. No records were kept on wood 
chuck kills in the Keystone state until 
1938 when estimates placed the 


“harvest” at 145,528. For those who- 


like statistics, the following table will 
show the record of woodchuck kills 
since that time: 
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1939—178,691 
1940—190,735 
1941—196,729 
1942—184,921 
1943—157,202 
1944—171,722 
1945—156,737 
1946—228,329 
1947—234,017 
1948—259,534 


1949—265,135 
1950—251,648 
1951—258,314 
1952—281,194 
1953—332,167 
1954—329,658 
1955—336,455 
1956—326,044 
1957—311,497 
1958— 


When the closed season on wood- 
chucks in Pennsylvania was removed 
in 1953, some hunters wondered to 
what extent the pressure would in- 
crease from those gunners who con- 
sidered ‘chucking with precision rifles 
their favorite outdoor sport. It 
appears, to this writer at least, that 
several important advantages to all 
hunters have been realized by the 
removal of the closed season. 


First—since there is no big, red 
letter Opening Day, there is no 
psychological build-up of interest to- 
ward that event. While as many, and 
possibly more Keystone sportsmen 
are enjoying ‘chuck hunting as when 
the season opened on July 1, any 
specific July ist will probably see 
fewer hunters afield. The value of 
this lies in the area of sportsmanland- 
owner relations—a sensitive spot when 
hordes of hunters suddenly come 
marching over the horizon, so to 
speak. At this point it must be said, 
however, in fairness to many ‘chuck 
hunters that this particular segment 
of the gunning fraternity is probably 
more solicitous than most in seeking 
permission before shooting. As in all 
areas, though, some do not. 

Second—the removal of the closed 
season has added probably millions 
of man hours of outdoor recreation 
to recreation’s sum total. This is 
important when one considers that 
the modern game commission or con- 
servation department of today’s scene 
regards additions to this sum total— 
within the limits of the resource in- 
volved—as one of its prime functions. 


Despite the fact that woodchucks 
have been accused of having only 
just about enough sense to come in 
out of the rain, the object of all this 
attention is one of Pennsylvania's 
most interesting animals—as a target 
or as the subject of a bit of nature 
study. 


One of Pennsylvania’s “Seven 
Sleepers,” the ‘chuck hibernates in 
the true sense of the word and is 
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blissfully asleep without a care in the 
world at the time we are wondering 
how to pay the bills that pour in 
after Christmas. 

The ‘chucks first duty after hiber- 
nation is to seek a mate. The young 
are born four weeks later and enter 
the world blind and hairless. They 
are about four inches long and a 
half-inch of this is tail. 

When the mother brings them 
above ground (litters in the various 
subspecies range from two to eight) 
they weigh about a pound to a 
pound-and-a-half. It is at this stage 
they are easiest prey for the predators. 
In adulthood, too, they are occasion- 
ally killed by predators—but the fox 
or dog that subdues the tough- 
skinned, pugnacious adult ’chuck has 
earned its reward and before or after 
his meal will address himself to the 
task of licking a few wounds of his 
own. 

The very young are easy victims 
to foxes, dogs, cats, hawks, and other 
predators. The safety of the den and 
the unwillingness of many of the 


' flesh-eaters to tangle with the mother 


are their only protection. 

Most authorities list the maximum 
weight of the ‘chuck at about 12 
pounds—but we're inclined to think 
that a well-fed Pennsylvania Mar- 
mota monax monax will put a strain 
on that figure. At least it has moved 
us to the resolution to carry a scales 
on future ‘chucking expeditions for 
some individual research on this. 
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One of the reasons woodchucks 
lead a hazardous existence is the 
automobile. Some interesting figures 
are available from the files of the 
Pennsylvania Highway Department. 


For a period of ten years, S. W. 
Jackson, then District Engineer of 
District No. 1, comprising the north- 
western counties of Erie, Crawford, 
Mercer, Warren, Forest, Venango, 
and Lawrence Counties, kept a record 
of the carcasses of wildlife and do- 
mestic animals removed from the 
highways in this district by Highway 
Department personnel. 

The report (apparently this activ- 
ity is no longer entered into) covers 
the years from 1941 through 1950. 
During that time—in the seven 
counties listed—highway workers re- 
moved 5,352 woodchuck carcasses 
from the highways. 


The interesting report—the writer 
has a copy in his files—states that the 
number of animals and birds re- 
moved, is not an estimate, but an 
actual count and that the figures do 
not make any allowance for escaped 
cripples or for bodies removed by 
carrion eaters. Nor does it account 
for whose on roads not receiving 
service. 


While it is apart from this article, 
it is interesting to note that the 
grand total of all wildlife carcasses 
during this ten-year period amounted 
to 125,460. Rabbits amounted to 
about 60 per cent of this. 
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MODERN CHUCK HUNTERS have the finest in arms and a 


mmunition. Here is Warren 


Landis, of Hershey, shooting a 244 Remington with 15 power Unertl Scope on a very un- 
usual custom-made stock. Spotting for him is Arlington Heisey, of Palmyra, using a 30- 
power telescope. These hunters are interested only in shots beyond 300 yards. 


Field ‘chucks seldom encounter the 
automobile face to face. They have 
learned, however, to anticipate what 
is in store when they hear a car 
door slam, however—no matter how 
distant. There is in Pennsylvania, 
though, a large roadside population 
of woodchucks. Every motorist who 
travels at the right time of day in 
such heavily-populated areas is aware 
of this. These “strips” of chuck 
populations are found where pole 
Stage timber and young pole stage 
growth has left only the roadside 
with its “edge” characteristics as suit- 
able dining rooms for Mr. Chuck. 

Were it more generally known 
that woodchucks relish ear corn in 
the milk stage, more of them might 
also end up on the wrong end of a 
farmer’s ire. Low-growing varieties 
like sweet corn often suffer extensive 
damage from ‘chucks of the area— 
while the raccoon (who may also be 
guilty) gets the principal share of 
the blame. 

Discounting natural mortality of 
the young, hunters probably account 
for the:deaths of more ’chucks than 
any other single cause today. And no 
discussion of ‘chuck hunting or the 
hazards of a ’chuck’s life would be 
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complete without at least a reference 
to the hazards facing the rifleman. 

As with deer, it is generally con- 
ceded that a hunter’s motions and 
not the color of his clothing will put 
a ‘chuck to alarm. 

Add this fact to two others—1. Most 
‘chuck hunters carry hi-power rifles, 
and 2. In the event of accident the 
human head is the area most often 
hit—and you get a recipe for color- 
caution the ’chucker must not ignore. 

Whether or not any other precau- 
tion is taken for hunter safety, a red 
or yellow cap or hat (preferably of 
fluorescent material) ought to be 
kept beside the ‘chuck rifle so the 
hunter will take them both along on 
every trip. 

But we started out to talk about 
the hazards of a ’chuck’s life and 
should end up on the same note or 
at least a modified aspect of it. To 
us that seems to be: 

Despite the fact that Mr. Chuck 
looks adversity in the face on many 
of his days and succumbs to a lot of 
it—we are glad that he is able to 
survive in sufficient numbers to pro- 
vide a source of prime outdoor 
recreation. And we hope that it stays 
that way! 
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Cats And Rabbits 

PERRY COUNTY—On April 6 at 
home in Dauphin County from the 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
a sportsman approached me about a 
nest he had in, his lawn. After he 
described the nest, I informed him it 
was a cottontail rabbit nest. He had 
found the nest on March 31 with five 
young rabbits in it. The nest was at 
a well hidden place. The next night 
he claimed it was completely cleared 
out. He said there were cats in the 
neighborhood and at the nest. One 
can readily see how early the rabbit’s 
love life begins in the spring and 
what cats on the loose can do to our 
hunting crop of the coming year.— 
District Game Protector Jacob Sit- 
linger, Newport. 


Full of Getup And Go 


FULTON COUNTY-—On the open- 
ing day of the trout season; I met a 
very young angler with an exception- 
ally fine Rainbow Trout. I asked the 
lad if the fish had given him a good 
fight. To which he replied, “Nope, 
he kept trying to get away the whole 
time.”—District Game Protector Carl 
Jarrett, McConnellsburg. 
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The Pause That Refreshes 


ADAMS COUNTY—Mr. James 
Gilford reported to this office that 
while driving from work last March 
he observed a gray fox along the 
highway with something in its mouth, 
apparently some animal that had 
been killed for food. Being a biolo- 
gist, as well as a hunter, Mr. Gilford 
was anxious to determine what the 
fox was feeding on. The fox, in the 
meantime, had crossed a field and 
was approaching a secondary road 
along the fence row. Mr. Gilford 
drove down the secondary road to 
intercept the fox and was quite sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Gray was 
carrying a “Dixie Cup.” We still do 
not know what, if anything was in 
the cup. Perhaps the fox was taking 
on some liquid “refreshments.”—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Paul Glenny, 
Gettysburg. 


National Emblem 


CHESTER COUNTY—On April 
9, 1960, at approximately 4:30 p.m., 
while on routine patrol in my district 
and in company with Mr. Claude 
Stroup, a retired special fish warden 
from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, we 
had the opportunity to observe a 
beautiful and proud bird which if 
ever is rarely seen in this section of 
Pennsylvania, particularly in Chester 
County. This bird, our national bald 
eagle was perched on a tree along 
the Brandywine Creek approximately 
one mile north of Downingtown. 
How he came to Chester County and 
why he came, I do not know. But I 
hope this symbol of vigilance and 
protection adopted by our country 
likes us in Chester County and de- 
cides to stay.—District Game Protector 
Edward J. Fasching, Downingtown. 
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Starvation Diet 


BLAIR COUNTY-A great many 
of our people do not have the slight- 
est idea of just what our wildlife do 
eat, especially in the winter. This 
past winter I received a call from a 
well meaning lady who told me that 
the deer were starving to death in the 
vicinity of her home. She said that 
they were so hungry they were eating 
the ends off of the twigs of the trees, 
not realizing of course that this was 
their natural -food. After an explana- 
tion the lady was satisfied.—District 
Game Protector Russell W. Meyer, 
Altoona. 


Window-Well Trap 


LEHIGH COUNTY-—Sometimes 
people create unintentional hazzards 
for wildlife, and cellar window-wells 
seem to be one of them. Twice I 
removed a skunk from a 3 foot 
window-well (no perfume). The last 
time I went to remove the skunk, I 
lowered the box trap into the win- 
dow-well and then left, waiting for 
Mr. Skunk to enter same. Upon re- 
turning, I found the box trap oc- 
cupied, not only by Mr. Skunk, but 
also by a partly consumed baby rab- 
bit, apparently the skunk’s latest 
meal. In an adjoining window-well 
were two other baby rabbits, which 
were removed and released to a 
better area.—District Game Protector 
William A. Moyer, Allentown. 
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Please, No Foster Parents 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY—Now 
that Spring is here in full bloom and 
mother nature has started her “re- 
production development program,” 
the vast population of Montgomery 
County has started, what they think, 
a kindness to the unprotected baby 
animal. Since the first day of April, 
1960, 36 telephone calls have been 
received from people, who thinking 
it was proper and heart warming 
thing to do, picked up baby rabbits, 
5-6 in number, from fields and their 
back yards. Some have asked for ad- 
vice in the caring and _ feeding 
methods, some asked me to come and 
pick them up, and others asked to 
keep them to be raised as pets. An 
appeal has been made to our “Kind- 
ness to baby animals” population, 
asking to please let mother nature 
take care of what she has been pro- 
viding for, long before man has tried 
his substitution plan.—District Game 
Protector Edward F. _  Sherlinski, 
North Wales. 


Squirrel Supply 


UNION COUNTY-—About a year 
ago I received a complaint from a 
Lewisburg resident concerning squir- 
rel damage on their property. In an 
effort to help I gave the party a 
regular rabbit box trap and advised 
baiting with peanuts or other type 
goodies. A recent tabulation showed 
71 gray squirrels trapped and then 
released in wooded areas far from 
Lewisburg.—District Game Protector 
John S. Shuler, Lewisburg. 


FREE PEANUTS AT 
LEWISBURG -. 
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Beaver Catches Angler 


LAWRENCE COUNTY-—On April 
20, sportsman Vylus Latshaw of Hills- 
ville related the following: Mr. Jack 
Carbon, fishing with a companion, 
Andy Rich, in Crystal Lake in Lawr- 
ence County hooked one he couldn’t 
land. The pair were fishing in about 
eight feet of water. Carbon had a 
worm on his hook with a spinner 
ahead of it and after letting the bait 
lay on the bottom for a short time he 
moved it and discovered he had a 
whopper hooked. After quite some 
time he was able to bring his catch 
to the surface only to find he had a 
large beaver hooked by the lip. Since 
they were fishing from a boat con- 
siderable trouble was had. Each time 
Carbon brought his catch near the 
boat the beaver took off. Finally, the 
beaver was brought close enough to 
allow the line to be cut near the 
beaver. Needless to say both parties 
were relieved when the beaver swam 
away.—District Game Protector Calvin 
A. Hooper, Jr., New Castle. 


Rocket Chuck 


MERCER COUNTY—On April 23 
I was on foot patrol in the vicinity 
of Blacktown trying to apprehend 
dogs running small game. While 
standing at the edge of a large woods, 
I noticed that deep down in the 
woods I could see a small shining 
object darting in all directions. To 
me it looked like a small rocket try- 
ing to make its escape out of the 
woods. My curiosity finally got the 


_ better of me and I wandered closer 


to this object. There, running for all 
it was worth and bumping into every- 
thing, was a full grown woodchuck 
with its head completely submerged 
in a small soup can. With little effort 
I relieved the chuck of its misery of 
having a tin can securely attached to 
his head and thereby preventing the 
‘chuck’ from a miserable death of 
starvation.—District Game Protector 
Arthur T. Biondi, Mercer. 
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Nest Box 


PERRY COUNTY—On April 11, 
1960 I was near New Germantown in 
Toboyne Township, Perry County 
checking for game law violations 
when a turkey hen walked down the 
road in front of me. Believing that 
this hen possibly had a nest in the 
general area I decided to follow her. 
Her route went down the road about 
200 yards and across the lawn of a 
home, along the garden fence and 
INTO A DOG BOX. This act 
alone amazed me as I thought it was 
almost impossible to get a wild turkey 
to enter a small enclosure. I contacted 
the people living on the property 
and learned that the turkey had taken 
over the dog box after the dog had 
moved onto the house porch. Upon 
investigating the Dog Box or “Tur- 
key Box” we found 13 turkey eggs 
and a sassy old hen that resented the 
intrusion.—District Game Protector 
James D. Moyle, Blain. 


Bear Bulldozer 


ELK COUNTY-—Last fall I pur- 
chased approximately a half acre of 
corn from a farmer in R. D., St. 
Marys, through our standing corn 
agreement. This corn was utilized by 
squirrels, grouse, doves, song birds 
and a large black bear. 

Early this spring the corn stalks 
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left standing were plowed under and 
with the stalks several ears of un- 
used corn also went under the 
ground. The farmer reseeded the area 
and in several days I received a call 
from him that something was digging 
large holes in his field and that he 
thought it was a bear. On investiga- 
tion, I found that Mr. Bruin was 
present from the tracks he left in the 
fresh plowed field and that he was 
not too happy about the few ears of 
corn that were plowed under. There 
were over 50 holes, ranging from 1 
foot to 2 feet deep over the half acre 
of ground where the bear was seek- 
ing the corn.—District Game Pro- 
tector Fred H. Servey, St. Marys. 


Wax Works 


JUNIATA COUNTY-—Proof posi- 
tive that those portable crow calling 
record players are effective was evi- 
denced recently when Mr. Webb 
Taylor stopped by my headquarters. 
Webb still had on his camouflage 
outfit. He had been hunting with Jeff 
Messimer and Walter Bailor of Port 
Royal, using Bailor’s calling outfit. 
In one afternoon they had scratched 
82 crows. Webb, who resides in 
Lewistown, stated that in 8 previous 
trips they had killed 480 crows. This 
type of sport should provide enough 
excitement for any gun nut and also 
get rid of a serious predator on 
ground nesting birds and animals.— 
District Game Protector Robert 
Shaffer, Mifflintown. 
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Aspen Angling 

GREENE COUNTY—On April 30, 
while in Waynesboro with Game 
Protector Leslie Haines, I met Deputy 
Scott Marshall, and he related this 
story to me. A local Waynesburg 
sportsman was fishing the South Fork 
ten mile creek. When he begun reel- 
ing in his line, he thought he had 
hooked onto a log. To his surprise, 
he stared at a large beaver on the 
other end of the line. The beaver 
reached the bank and in an instant 
the hook was out and he slid safely 
back into the water. Could this angler 
have been using aspen for bait?—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Theodore Veslo- 
ski, Waynesburg. 


Not So Eager Beaver 


ERIE COUNTY—Two farm boys, 
about seven and eight years of age, 
watched me laboriously remove a 
beaver dam on their farm. I sug- 
gested to them that they might dis- 
courage the beaver if ‘they would re- 
move any repairs that were made to 
the break I put in their dam. The 
effort would only take a few minutes 
of their time each day. The smaller 
of the two boys replied, “Mr. Beaver 
likes to build dams and it is fun for 
them. We get tired before they do 
and so it is just no use.” For a lad of 
his years he certainly knew about 
beaver.—District Game _ Protector 
Elmer Simpson, Union City. 
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Nie amidst picturesque 
Pennsylvania Dutch farmland just 
eight miles east of Reading is the 
headquarters of the South End Gun 
Club, recognized as the oldest active 
trapshooting club in the United 
States. 

This club, organized September 7, 
1887, is the center of a sport which 
has been popular in Berks County 
since the first recorded trapshoot 
there in 1880. Today more than a 
score of clubs in the county have 


trapshooting facilities. 


A large comfortable clubhouse, 
complete with kitchen, lounges and 
efficiently-manned offices, overlooks 





BROOKE FOCHT is Outdoor 
Writer on the staff of the “Reading 
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sylvania Outdoor Writers Association 
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cles on outdoor life to this magazine. 
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End Gun Club 


By Brooke Focht 





nine clay target trapfields and four 
large “rings” featuring underground 
pigeon traps, which are used for the 
winter series of live bird matches. 
The entire 56 acres owned by the 
club, including an imposing row of 
shade trees to provide summer com- 
fort for spectators, is maintained in 
country club neatness at all times. 
Trapshooters from throughout North 
America have termed the South End 
Club’s setup at Lorane one of the 
finest trapshooting grounds in the 
nation. 

The South End Gun Club, on June 
18 through 21, 1959 conducted the 
most successful state shoot in the 
history of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association. State records 
were set when 324 gunners competed 
in the singles championship and 425 
entrants vied in the state class handi- 
cap shoot. 

And a member of the South End 
Club, John W. Miller of Kenhorst, 
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a Reading suburb, successfully de- 
fended his state singles championship 
to become the first Berks Countian 
in the 68-year history of the associa- 
tion to win the title two years 
straight. Miller missed his target and 
then checked 199 straight to win the 
1959 singles title. 

Other South Enders have won the 
state singles crown. Bob Diefenderfer 
won the title in 1951 and again in 
1957, while Roy Hemmig won, in 
1937 and Walter Behm in 1914. State 
Shoots alternate with the South End, 
Uniontown and Shamokin clubs tak- 
ing turns as hosts. 

While Bob Diefenderfer failed last 
year in his bid to repeat his state 
amateur doubles championship (he 
won in 1958), the South End club 
member did win the 25-yard title in 
the 1959 state class handicap shoot 
with 95 x 100 and also won the 
American Trapshooting Association 
trophy with a score of 383 x 400 com- 
bined in the singles, handicap and 
doubles event of the state shoot. 

But Miller and Diefenderfer are 
only the most recent trapshooting 
champions who got their basic train- 
ing at the South End traps. Over the 
years more than a score of South End 
shooters have won county, state and 
even national trapshooting honors. 
Bob Diefenderfer and his father, 
Frank, won the national father and 
son championship event in the Grand 
American events at Vandalia, Ohio, 
in 1957. 

Reading is known throughout the 
national trapshooting circuit as one 
of the hardest places to compete and 
wrest a shooting match away from 
the “local boys.” 

The South End Gun Club annually 
stages the Berks County live bird 
championship on New Year’s Day 
and the Berks County clay target. 
championship event on the Fourth 
of July. 

Among other titular events spon- 
Great Eastern, the Pennsylvania and 
sored by the South Enders are the 
the Grand American white flyer 
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championships on live birds every 
winter, and the Middle Atlantic States 
Target Championships, a three-day 
affair, in July. Twilight shoots are 
held every Tuesday evening during 
the period that Daylight Saving Time 
is observed. And the club regularly 
sponsors shoots on the second Sunday 
of each month which are_ well 
patronized. 

In the recently concluded state 
championship events at South End a 
total of 1,375 entries fired at 177,000 
clay targets during the four-day ses- 
sion. This was a record shoot for 
Pennsylvania. Indeed, it was the 
largest trapshooting event ever held 
East of Ohio. 

Year in and year out, an average 
of 200,000 clay targets are thrown 
from the nine trap houses at the 
South End grounds. Of course, the 
state events brings this total much 
higher every third year. 

Even though more and more trap- 
shooters are loading their own shells 
as an economy measure, 60,000 shells 
are purchased and expanded at the 
Reading trapshooting layout each 
year. 

The ranks of the 270 shooters who 
belong to the South End Gun Club 
run the gamut from farmers to 
weathy industrialists. Present officers 
include: Charles Oberholtzer, presi- 
dent; Wellington Glass, vice presi- 
dent; Marian Schlegel, treasurer, and 
George Nuebling, secretary. Trustees 
are George Quinter, Howard Kauff- 
man and Daniel Young while the 
trap captain is Karl Hodgkins. Neu- 
bling, a Reading sporting goods sales- 
man, has been club president for the 
past 35 years and Oberholtzer was 
re-elected to his fourth term as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association, a statewide 
organization of trapshooters. 

The club was organized at a meet- 
ing of shooters in Peter Texter’s gen- 
eral store in Reading’s First Ward. 
This was in the south end of Read- 
ing, hence the name adopted by the 
club. The first trap was installed on a 
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farm located in what is now the Ken- 
horst section of Reading. 

Pioneer club members were the late 
Joseph A. Grossman and Peter Ken- 
dall, who purchased the first trap used 
to propel glass ball targets into the 
air, from Wild Bill Baugardus, a trick 
shot artist who displayed his talents 
at a Wild West show at the Reading 
Fairgrounds. 

Grossman and Kendall took their 
trap, the first one seen in the Reading 
area, and installed it at an isolated 
spot along the Schuylkill River known 
as Independence Island. Popularity 
of the sport caused the two men to 
move to larger quarters at Boyer’s 
Heights near the old Lancaster Pike 
Bridge. Regular shooters at this place 
evolved into the South End Gun 
Club. 

The South End club moved to 
Boyer’s Island on the Schuylkill where 
they erected a clubhouse and installed 
a bigger glass ball trap and a new 
clay pigeon trap. However, city offi- 
cials forced the gunners to move after 
pedestrians complained of being 
showered with fine shot. 

It was while on Boyer’s Island that 
the first electric “pulls” in America 


were introduced by Paul A. North of 
the Cleveland Target Co. So success- 
ful was the experiment that North re- 
turned two years later and honored 
the South Enders by installing the 
magautrap, the first automatic target 
trap in the country. Its inventor, 
James A. Jenkins of Norristown, was 
a frequent visitor in Reading. 

A series of high water washouts 
caused the trapshooters to leave Boy- 
er’s Island in the late 1890s and move 
to a tract of land at the site of Car- 
sonia Amusement Park four miles east 
of Reading. The area today is a 
fashionable Reading suburb. 

Additional com plaints of shot- 
sprayed citizens caused the gunners 
to move to Jackonwald and later to 
Spring Township, in 1925. Mush- 
rooming growth forced the need for 
larger facilities so the club, in De- 
cember 1929, purchased its present 
56-acre site at Lorane. The present 
clubhouse was erected in 1939. 

The traps are laid out in such a 
manner and the grounds are extensive 
enough that club members feel they 
will remain at Lorane from now on, 
regardless of the encroachment of 
civilization.@ 


SOUTH END GUN CLUB OFFICIALS outside the spacious clubhouse near Reading. 
Left to right: Howard Kauffman, trustee; Wellington Glass, vice-president; George Quinter, 


president. 


trustee; George Nuebling, secretary; Marian Schlegel, treasurer; and Charles Oberholtzer, 
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Good Wildlife Photos Require 
Preparation And Bait In... 


Setting 





‘em Up 


PART II 


By James S. Seibel 


E prepared! That motto is the 

byword of every Boy Scout and it 
applies equally as well to every phase 
of wildlife photography. Practice 
with your camera, memorize the loca- 
tion of the points on the speed dials 
as well as the click stops for lens 
openings. Both operations should be- 
come mechanical and be performed 
without looking at the camera or the 
lens. 

Try all manner of exposures in 
good, medium and poor light. Do 
not guess at exposure times and 
stops—use a light meter for all day- 
light shooting. Shoot at night with 
flash. Experiment with different films 
until you finally select one film as an 
all-purpose work horse, then stay 
with this film. Shoot several test rolls, 
become familiar with its limitations, 
how far it can be pushed, and so on. 
Frankly, I am not one to over-push 
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either film or developing. A safe pro- 
cedure is to double the manufactur- 
er’s ASA rating with Tri-X, stay with 
the recommendation of 200 for 
Plus-X and 500 for Super Hypan. If 
the day is one of changing light, take 
both bright and dull readings and 
work accordingly. Shoot your house 
pets and the neighbors’, strays, the 
backyard mice and _ bunnies—both 
during the day and at night with 
flash. Try an assist with flash at dawn, 
at dusk, in shade, and in areas of 
dappled sunlight. 

Master your camera and film be- 
fore taking to the woods. It is half 
the battle. Keep records of your prac- 
tice shots during daylight and at 
night. From this you will learn much 
regarding shutter speeds, “F” stops, 
film behavior and flash timings. Wild 
creatures have a way of suddenly 
materializing as though from thin 
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air and offering precious little time 
for that shot you want. Be as auto- 
matic as possible when it comes to 
the mechanical operation of your 
camera. 

After the camera problem is well 
in hand and that consuming urge to 
hit the brush is prodding you, there 
is one thirfg left to do. 

For a start, select just one par- 
ticular animal you wish to shoot— 
not every animal in the woods—just 
one. Let us assume it is the white- 
tail deer you seek to capture on film 
as number one. Whether you feel D. 
Boone was a piker compared to you 
when it comes to knowing all about 
this critter, check up. Determine all 
you possibly can _ concerning its 
habits, temperament, peculiarities, 
physical make-up, such as_ sight, 
smelling and hearing. Find out where 
it may be found, what its food con- 
sists of and where this food may be 
found. Study the hoof prints and 
every other detail you can dig up. 
Follow this same procedure with each 
new animal you seek to photograph. 
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The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, through the GAME News, will 
prove to be of valuable aid in this 
part of the project. Don’t overlook 
libraries. They are willing and ready 
to help with plenty of good material 
on hand. 


When you have absorbed a good 
amount of theory, put it to practical 
use. Take a field trip or two, not with 
the idea of getting that picture, but 
rather with the goal in mind of lo- 
cating good deer areas, crossings, 
water holes, bedding spots and brows- 
ing areas. But to take your camera 
along, loaded and ready for use— 
you just never can tell. 


Consider an example of the unex- 
pected: Dave Gorley, a friend and 
experienced woodsman, spends quite 
a bit of time in the wooded areas of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. He has 
formed the habit of having a small 
camera along, loaded with fast film, 
just in case. The “just in case” came 
along with a bang one afternoon. 
Out of the corner of his eye Dave 
noticed something white moving to- 
ward him through the brush. The 
result—a rare shot of an albino doe— 
so by all means be sure the camera 
is along and handy on your scouting 
trips. Get to know some of the farm- 
ers near your location. They are 
grand folks, and once you get to 
know them they will save you time 
in locating deer and other animals 
and enjoy doing it. Become a wel- 
come and regular visitor at the gen- 
eral store. Trade nature gossip and 
listen. Folks will get to know and 
like you, and permission to wander 
around on posted and non-posted 
grounds will be easily come by. In 
fact, it is most advisable to have the 
landowner’s permission before set- 
ting your blind up, especially at 
night. I’ve had an interesting ex- 
perience or two before the fact 


ONE IN A MILLION camera shot was made 
of this rare albino doe deer by Dave Gorley. 
He carried a small camera loaded with fast 
film “just in case.” This was the result. 
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dawned on me that it might be a bit 
disconcerting to some land owner to 
notice a light flashing around on one 
of his lower pastures during the 
night, plus a strange looking struc- 
ture suddenly taking shape right 
smack in the middle of his field. 
In other words, get acquainted and 
show some of your better photos 
around. My scrapbooks have been 
all over the area where I do most of 
my prowling with the camera. Folks 
love to look at good photos of wild 
creatures, and it is a top flight ice 
breaker. 

The procedure to be discussed here 
has provided countless wildlife photos 
for professionals and amateurs alike. 
It is nothing but the time-tested 
method of careful baiting with the 
correct bait. This is not captive 
photography—the animal or bird is 
free to come and go as it pleases. 
Many pros use the baiting method— 
salt licks, created water holes and so 
on. As time moves on and experience 
piles up, you will become quite 
familiar with the habits and move- 
ments of birds and animals in your 
locality, and many fine shots will 
come your way, without the use of 
bait, from blinds strategically placed. 
Farmers and others will pass along 
tips that will lead to many an excit- 
ing adventure. 

Just any old bait will not gener- 
ally do the job. The proper use of 
the correct bait is important. The 
following list of baits for various 
animals is a tested and proven list. 
The baits have been used over a long 
period by myself and others and have 
brought ’em in: 


Mice—Bacon rind, cheese, sweet do- 
nuts, peanut butter, peanut but- 
ter and rolled oats mixed to- 
gether into marble-sized balls, 
shelled corn, melon rind. 

Weasel—Mice, fresh beef. 

Shrew—Bacon rind. 

Chipmunk—Nuts, shelled corn, gra- 
ham crackers, sweet donuts, pea- 
nut butter. 





Squirrels—Corn, nuts, peanut butter, 
cookies, apples, sweet donuts. 

Cottontail—Shelléd corn, sweet do- 
nuts, peanut butter, peanut but- 
ter and rolled oats, carrot tops. 

Opossums—Hard candy, stale meat. 

Skunks—Fish, bacon rind. 

Muskrat—Bacon rind, carrots. 

Beaver—Shelled corn, apples, dried 
bread, red clover, willow, poplar, 
wild cherry and alder twigs, rasp- 
berry leaves. The beaver works 
and feeds at night but can be 
coaxed out in the daytime after 
baiting for several nights. 

Coon—Corn, sweet donuts, honey, 
bacon, bacon fat or grease, wein- 
ers, cake—you name it. 

Mink—Fish, crawfish, mice, beaver 
musk. 

Deer—Corn, apples, acorns. 

Fox—Mice, meat, red fox urine. 

Bob Cat—Pure oil of catnip, liver, 
mice. 

Crow—Shelled corn, old corn cobs 
cut up. 

Owls—Mice, worms. 

Grouse—Shelled corn. 


Most woodland birds—Fine chick 
grain, oats groats, sunflower 
seeds, peanut butter and, in 


the winter, suet. 

Having either located a good deer 
crossing or browsing area, or had 
your guide (in your case the farmer 
mentioned earlier) point it out to 
you place the bait, note the time of 
day and leave. Return the next day 
and check the bait. Do not be dis- 
couraged if it has not been used. Be 
patient, it will be—and in much less 
time than you think. As soon as you 
notice the bait has been worked, 
leave a fresh supply. Be sure the bait 
is placed in a position where no ob- 
structions will interfere with the 
camera lens and also favoring the 
best lighting. It is generally best to 
keep the sun behind you and the 
camera. Try to plan it that way. Note 
carefully the prevailing winds and 
the general direction the deer used 
for their approach. Take a stand 
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GOOD SUBJECT | is the cottontail rabbit. They are found eveiyerliore and are within 





camera range of everyone. This shot was made with a telephoto lens at nine o'clock in the 


morning. Exposure—f8 at 1/100 seconds. 


down wind and a good way from 
the bait and await the coming of your 
subjects. When they come in, gen- 
erally from 6:00 A.M. to 9:30 or so 
in the morning and from about 4:00 
P.M. to dark, note the time. Do not 
disturb them in any way. Check the 
type of day it is and take a light 
reading from your light meter. This 
reading is not to be of the general 
area but of some object similar in 
color to deer. You now have a rough 
idea of when to expect them, plus a 
fair idea of the correct exposure 
needed for a good clear photo. 

The following day, and at least two 
hours before they are due, check the 
direction of. the wind, then set the 
blind up away from the bait and 
more toward the spot the deer came 
from. Take a light reading and set 
your “F” stop and shutter speed. 
Check this from time to time as the 
day moves along. If a cloudy and 
bright day, take both sunny readings 
and shade. If for some reason or other 
the deer do not come in, again be 
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patient, keep bait there and return. 
Sooner or later you will come up 
with the photo you want. 

While waiting for deer keep an 
eye out for other game. Many op- 
portunities for photographing other 
animals and birds often present 
themselves. Move that camera slowly. 
I have taken as many as fourteen dif- 
ferent exposures of the same deer at 
one sitting. After a few shots I like 
to “tick up” an animal and pull its 
attention in my direction. This makes 
for more lively and interesting shots. 
It required twelve days of a two- 
week vacation period to bait in a 
crow and photograph the black ras- 
cal eight times at a distance of only 
eighteen feet. This same plan holds 
for most animals—they all have their 
time-table and particular haunts. 

Locating that inquisitive masked 
bandit, the raccoon, is not too diffi- 
cult. Look along the clay and sandy 
banks of streams, ponds, old dumps, 
where folks have camped and so on. 
You will soon find the footprints. 
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Wrap a piecé of red scotch lite tape 
around a nearby tree. The tape fires 
up in a brilliant manner when shined 
by an ordinary flashlight and makes it 
quite easy to locate an area after dark. 
The raccoon is primarily a nocturnal 
animal, but once baited a few times 
he will come in during broad daylight 
for food. Watch your scent with this 
character. 

For a variation try some surprise 
shooting, Set up your bait and attach 
an automatic tripper from bait to 
camera, or use a contact tread plate. 
The animal steps on this plate and 
makes contact. If shooting at night, 
the use of two flash bulbs instead of 
one will give a better photograph. 
These self portraits are great fun, 
very interesting and often bring quite 
a surprise as far as the subject photo- 
graphed is concerned. 

There could be much more said 
on the subject of wild life photog- 
raphy for amateurs but there just 
isn’t space. Be your own severest 
critic of your shots. Evaluate and 
view them in critical fashion for com- 
position, technical quality, sharpness 
of detail and lighting. Your photos 
and mine may not always be tech- 
nically perfect, or even technically 
good, as judged by a more un- 
prejudiced and critical eye. They are, 
however, records of exciting adven- 
tures afield with our shy and wild 
neighbors. However, as a result of 


patience, accumulated knowledge, 
lessons learned from experience and 
appreciation of our wild life, the 
photographic technique will steadily 
improve. Never feel you have arrived, 
but do feel confident that the next 
photo will top them all in subject 
matter and technical excellence. I 
have saved most of my early efforts, 
and even to my prejudiced eye there 
is quite an improvent. I’m sure the 
masterpiece is definitely going to 
occur when the shutter clicks on the 
next ball of fur. 


Take more than one shot of all 
animals and birds, if possible—in a 
series there will always be one photo 
that stands out a bit more than the 
rest. Try to control your cable finger 
a bit though and wait for the better 
poses, but above all get the picture. 
There will be exasperating and 
frustrating failures, but they merely 
whet the appetite, and each one car- 
ries its own lesson to be learned and 
profited by. 

Never under any condition or for 
any reason whatever harm the ani- 
mal or bird, nor expose it to danger 
in any way in order to secure a 
photograph. 

Last, but not least, keep an atti- 
tude of caution and profound respect 
where large animals are concerned. 
They are wild animals regardless of 
what you may have heard. 





OUT OF SEASON DEER MORTALITY IN 1959 


The following breakdown shows the number of deer known killed, and 
how, in Pennsylvania during the last two months of 1959, other than by 


hunters in season: 


Crop 
Damage Vehicles 
November: 161 1507 
December: 40 761 


Illegally 
Killed Miscellaneous Total 
551 104 2323 
(24 by dogs) 
1571 96 2408 
(29 by dogs) 


During last year a total of 11,912 deer known killed in the Commonwealth 
other than by hunters in season fell into the following categories: crop dam- 
age, 1,110; vehicles, 7,047; illegally, 2,675; and miscellaneous, 1,140. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S DEER MANAGEMENT PLAN 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission firmly re-endorsed its management 
plan for white-tailed deer during its April meeting. The plan for managing 
this important wildlife resource includes the following objectives: 

1. To maintain a maximum breeding stock on all suitable areas of Penn- 
sylvania consistent with other uses of such lands and to harvest, through 
public hunting, all surplus animals over and beyond what the range can 
carry in a healthy condition. 

2. To maintain for deer the best possible range conditions in conformance 
with other land uses and interests and, where practicable, continue to im- 
prove deer range through sound habitat manipulation. 

8. To annually establish hunting regulations that will produce a reason- 
ably stable harvest, assure a carryover of a maximum breeding stock in 
keeping with existing food supplies and provide maximum hunting oppor- 
tunities to the maximum number of hunters. 

4. To conduct a year-round deer herd research program in order that the 
Game Commission may be supplied with authentic information upon which 
to establish hunting regulations and land management practices. 

5. To maintain an active public information program designed to acquaint 
the sportsmen with the mechanics of deer management and the requirements 
needed to maintain a healthy, vigorous herd. 

Under the above plan, a stabilized deer herd and an improved range can 
be realized through the application of the following: 

1. Continue the present system of harvesting antlered deer. 

2. Declare antlerless seasons, as the need arises, and base permit allocation 

on— 

a. The production and utilization of deer browse as related to a 
“seedling-sapling, poletimber and sawtimber” classification of forest 
areas in the various counties. 

b. Reproductive potential of the herd. 

c. Mortality trends in regards to legal kill, and losses due to highway 
and crop damage kills. 





Game Commission Sets 1960 Hunting-Trapping Seasons 
Continues Program of Deer Herd Control and Management 


Pennsylvania's’ 1960 hunting and government agency established open 











trapping seasons were set by the Game 
Commission during its meeting in 
Harrisburg on June 6. Acting upon 
recommendations from its staff and 
field force, as well as suggestions from 
statewide conservation organizations 
and other associations interested in 
wildlife management, the 8-member 
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seasons and bag limits on native 
game birds and animals, also set 
trapping seasons on Pennsylvania 
furbearing animals. Highlights of the 
1960 hunting and trapping year in- 
clude: a one-day antlerless deer sea- 
son on Saturday, December 17; an 
additional week for hunting cotton- 
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tail rabbits and ruffed grouse from 
December 26 to January 2, 1961; a 
four-week season on wild turkeys in 
north central Pennsylvania but only 
a two-week season on these prized 


GAME BIRDS & ANIMALS 








game birds in other sections of the 
state; and a month-long archery sea- 
son for deer during October. 

The seasons and bag limits set by 
the Commission are: 



























































Species Dates Bag Limit 
First Day Last Day Daily Season 
i allt sors iat INS Phe iid SEES as Sa I Oct. 29 Dec. 3 2 8 
and Dec. 26 Jan. 2,61 
ng, U.S are ree Oct. 29 Dec. 3 4 12 
Ringneck Pheasant (males only) ................---- Oct. 29 Dec. 3 2 8 
8 ee er prone. Oct. 29 Dec. 3 
and Dec. 26 Jan. 2, 61 4 20 
Squirrels (Black, Gray, Fox) ............0+e+eeeeees Oct. 29 Dec. 3 6 30 
See NE IUD: bic akin sc swec ses canencedpe Oct. 29 Nov. 26 l 1 
CO See ees Oct. 29 Nov. 12 
NINN RIOD io ns 4 bins con eessonrsnecenesncnsees Dec. 26 Jan. 2,61 2 6 
Bear, over 1 year old, by individual hunter ........ Nov. 28 Dec. 3 1 1 
Bears, over 1 year old, by hunting party of 3 or 
EOE Te ee ES OPE LT Oe Nov. 28 Dec. 3 2 2 
ee errr a Oct. 1 Oct. 28 Only 1 deer 
for combined 
Deer, male with 2 or more points to an antler seasons 
or spike 3 or more inches long ................ Dec. 5 Dec. 16 1 l 
SO EE Gh bi cw nts 565 co5 os sea e ee Dec. 17 only 
Red Squirrels—Open All Year Except From Oct. 1-Oct. 28 Unlimited 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) No Closed Season —_— Unlimited 
Raccoons (Hunting or Trapping) No Closed Season Unlimited 
Grackles (Bronze & Purple) No Closed Season Unlimited 
FURBEARING ANIMALS 
Species First Day Last Day Bag Limits 
i aR er ee rs ae Nov. 24 Jan. 15, 61 Unlimited 
Muskrats (Traps Only) .......,..-..ccccccsccescecs Nov. 24 Jan. 15, 61 Unlimited 
and Feb. 11 Mar. 19, ’61 
OR a aaa ra ee Feb. 11 Mar. 19, 61 7 
ETS i Sicwiacgn we Rh bn ldkhs onde de ndee eh oxi a tans No Closed Season Unlimited 
ED Soctcnouanscvdistnccvstsversevescessee#ess No Closed Season Unlimited 





NO OPEN SEASON on: Hungarian partridges, hen pheasants, sharp-tailed grouse, cub bears, 
elk and otters. 


Season dates shown on above tables 
are inclusive. All shooting hours are 
based on Eastern Standard Time. 
Shooting hours for large and small 
game species are 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
every day of the season except on the 
opening day of the small game season 
(October 29) when hunting of any 
kind prior to 8 a.m. will be unlawful. 
One season-long exception is the 
archery deer season when the hunt- 
ing hours are 6 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., as 
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prescribed by law. The other excep- 
tions are the hours for woodchuck 
hunting which are, by law, 6 a.m. to 
7:30 p.m. from July 1 to September 
30. No game species, including wood- 
chucks and raccoons, may be hunted 
on Sunday. 

The four-week season for wild 
turkeys (Oct. 29 to Nov. 26 inclusive) 
has been established for Warren, 
Forest, Jefferson, Clearfield, Centre, 
Union, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Elk, 
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Cameron, Clinton, Lycoming, Sulli- 
van and those parts of Montour, 
Northumberland, Columbia, Luzerne, 
Wyoming and Bradford counties 
north and west of the North Branch 
of the Susquehanna River. The open 
season for the rest of the State will 
be from October 29 to November 12, 
inclusive. The Commission approved 
the longer season on the primary 
range of wild turkeys in Pennsyl- 
vania because field reports and spring 
census data show their population is 
high enough to withstand a four- 
week season. By curtailing the season 
on the secondary and marginal 
ranges, the Commission hopes for a 
better carry-over of breeding stock 
and the eventual build-up of wild 
turkey populations. 


The late season on ruffed grouse 
was set in the nature of an experi- 
ment. Research in other states indi- 
cates that hunting pressure is not the 
controlling factor in grouse popula- 
tions and the Game Commission has 
reason to believe this holds true in 
Pennsylvania also. The extended sea- 
son (December 26 to January 2, 1961) 
on cottontail rabbits, showshoe hares 
and grouse also will give students and 
other sportsmen home for the holi- 
days an opportunity to enjoy outdoor 
sport. Not more than 8 grouse (the 
season limit) can be taken in both 
seasons combined. 

In declaring a one-day antlerless 
deer season for Saturday, December 
17, the Commission set an allocation 
of 230,050 permits. This number is 
much less than the total of 371,550 


_ permits issued for the harvest of 


antlerless deer in a 3-day season last 
December and reflects the fact that 
the Commission’s program of deer 
herd management is gaining its ob- 
jectives. Even though the date se- 
lected will take one day off the “buck” 
season, the Commission believes the 
controlled harvest through the permit 
system is the best way of keeping 
deer herds under control and the 
Saturday season will be the most fair 
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WZ, OCTOBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 26 


‘ae OCTOBER 29 TO NOVEMBER I2 


date for all sportsmen, many of 
whom find it difficult if not impos- 
sible to get away from their work 
during the week. 

On Saturday, June 4, the Commis- 
sion met with representatives of 
statewide sportsmens’ organizations, 
farmer associations and other groups 
interested in its wildlife management 
program. More than 12 of these or- 
ganizations sent delegates to voice 
their suggestions at a public hearing 
in Harrisburg. Strong approval of 
Pennsylvania’s deer management pro- 
gram was voiced by most of these or- 
ganizations, including the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, Pennsylvania Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, State Archery Association, Penn- 
sylvania Forest Industries Committee, 
Allegheny National Forest and State 
Chamber of Commerce. The Brad- 
ford Sportsmen’s Club and the Com- 
mittee on Better Deer Hunting in 
Pennsylvania were the only two 
groups recommending no antlerless 
season this year. 

Hunting seasons on migratory birds 
(mourning dove, woodcock, ducks, 
geese, etc.) will be announced about 
mid-August after the Federal govern- 
ment’s Fish & Wildlife Service has 
established opening and closing dates, 
including bag limits and other re- 
strictions, for the Atlantic Flyway. 
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action of the Commission, is as follows; 

























































Adams Gettysburg 1850 
allegheny Pittsburgh 1250 
Armstrong Kittanning 1400 
Beaver Beaver 1100 
Bedford Bedford 3550 
Berks Reading 3600 
Blair Hollidaysburg 2200 
Bradford Towanda 4,200 
Bucks Doylestown 2000 
Butler Butler 2200 
Cambria Ebensburg 2600 
Cameron Enporiun 2700 
Carbon Jim Thorpe 4,000 
Centre Bellefonte 5550 
Chester West Chester 2500 
Clarion Clarion 4000 
Clearfield Clearfield 3850 
Clinton Lock Haven 3550 
Columbia Bloomsburg 3350 
Crawford Meadville 41,00 
Cumberland Carlisle 1450 
Dauphin Harrisburg 1700 
Delaware Media 500 
ilk Ridgway 11350 
rie Erie 3700 
Fayette Uniontown 2200 
Forest Tionesta 8550 
Franklin Chambersburg 2150 
Fulton McConnellsburg 2150 
Greene Waynesburg 1000 
Huntingdon Huntingdon 4,800 
Indiana Indiana 3600 
Jefferson Brookville 4,200 
Juniata Mifflintown 2150 


licenses are sold. DO NOT MAIL APPLICAT 





at County Treasurers! offices only. 





County 


Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
Northumber— 
land 
Perry 
Philadelphia 
Pike 
Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 
Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Westmoreland 
Wyoming 
York 





NUMBER OF LICENSES ALLOCATED FOR ISSUANCE BY EACH COUNTY TREASURER 


County No. of 
County Seat Licenses 


County 
Seat 


Scranton 
Lancaster 
New Castle 
Lebanon 
Allentown 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Smethport 
Mercer 
Lewistown 
Stroudsburg 
Norristown 
Danville 
Easton 


Sunbury 

New Bloomfield 
Philadelphia 
Milford 
Coudersport 
Pottsville 
Middleburg 
Somerset 
Laporte 
Montrose 
Wellsboro 
Lewisburg 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission, by resolution adopted at its meeting on June 6, 1960, 
and pursuant to authority conferred upon it by law, declared an open season for the hunting, — 
taking and killing of antlerless deer (deer without visible antlers or horns), regardless of © 
sex, size, age, or camp limit, on December 17, 1960 throughout the entire Commonwealth, 
except in Game Refuges or Propagation Areas (other than on any of the latter which the ’ 
Commission may later specifically declare open to deer hunting) established by the Commission, | 
On this day antlerless deer may be hunted and taken only in the manner prescribed by the 
provisions of the Game Law and the resolution and regulations of the Commission, 







The quota of Antlerless Deer Licenses for each County in 1960, as made available by 





No. of 


censes 





1750 
2300 
1000 
1900 
1000 
4,900 
5050 
10000 
1500 
1900 
3150 
2000 
1000 
1250 


1800 
3150 
5500 

10000 
8350 
1350 
4,200 
4750 
4250 
4900 
2000 
3950 

12700 
1100 
6000 
2800 
24,00 
2 


——2800 
230,050 


IMPORTANT - Applications for antlerless deer licenses will be available wherever hunting 
TO PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION OR D 
OF HEVENUE, HARRISBURG. Antlerless deer licenses will be available early in October, 
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OPEN MEETING was held by the Game Commission on June 4 in Harrisburg. Representa- 
tives of more than 12 statewide conservation organizations, left, were present to give their 





views on 1960 hunting seasons. These and many more organizations also placed in writing 
their recommendations. Game Commission president James A. Thompson, center, is shown 
going over these recommendations with George Bargerstock, representing the Penna. Federa- 
tion of Sportsmens Clubs and Hollis Hatfield, of the Penna. Farmers Association. 


Small Game Brood 
Stock Looks Good 


Numerous outdoorsmen and Game 
Protectors in Pennsylvania have com- 
mented this spring on the exceptional 
hold-over of pheasants and rabbits 
from the 1959 small game season. 
Bobwhite quail, too, wintered well 
—often with the aid of farmer and 
sportsman friends. Indications are 
that they will continue their gradual 
increase and spread in the southern 
counties. Neither the season of last 
year nor the rigorous winter condi- 
tions seriously decreased the wild tur- 


‘key flock or the population of ruffed 


grouse. Gray, black and fox squirrels 
are in goodly numbers in the state, 


- though they may have changed 


localities as is their wont when in 
search of preferred foods. The Game 
Commission’s late winter and spring 
stocking of turkeys, ringnecks and 
quail will increase the bird popula- 
tions in localities where an assist by 
man was needed. 

At present, therefore, the native 
small game situation looks promising. 
Should the principal nesting and 
brooding season for the birds be de- 
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sirable, adequate hatches and good 
survival should be the result. State 
wildlife people are making no prom- 
ises because populations, particularly 
of cottontails, have a way, in autumn, 
of upsetting the optimism of spring- 
time. But all the ingredients for 
ample small game production are 
present at this time if the weatherman 
cooperates and Lady Luck smiles on 
the hunters of Pennsylvania. 





ANYBODY SEEN A BOYKEN? 


One of the rarest dogs in the 
world is the Boyken Spaniel— 
the result of a cross between a 
Chesapeake retriever and a Field 
Spaniel made by Senator Boy- 
ken. Only a few of these dogs 
are known to be still alive and 
since the breed is not registered, 
it is difficult to locate present 
owners. Anyone having a Boy- 
ken Spaniel or knowing the 
location of such dogs, especially 
females, is asked to write Mrs. 
John Utz, 1525 Upland Avenue, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
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Animal Sight Signals 


By Ted S. Pettit 


so ateapger ata the best way that we 
have of understanding wild ani- 
mals, their habits and their indi- 
vidual characteristics is through vis- 
ual observation. In other words we 
watch them and their actions and 
then draw certain conclusions as to 
what we think they are doing and 
why. In a sense, the animal is com- 
municating with us through sight 
signals. 

First, we can recognize animals for 
what they are by size, shape, color, 







“If we are stalkingga deer with bow, gun 
or camera and seefit flash its’ tail, we know 
that is gur cue t@ f 
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and other characteristics. We can tell 
a deer from a deermouse or a gopher 
from a gopher tortoise by sight. But 
we can also tell a male oriole from its 
mate, a young robin from an adult, 
a fawn from a buck deer or a buck 
deer from a doe. We can tell the 
species of an animal, the age of some 
animals and the sex of some animals 
just by looking at them. 

There is more we can tell, too, de- 
pending upon our experience with 
animals. If we see a skunk raise its 
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tail or stamp its feet, we know it’s 
time to move away or suffer the con- 
sequences. When we get close enough 
to a moose to see him raise the hackle 
hairs on his neck, we know that if 
we are smart we will move back to 
shelter of some sort. 
If we are stalking a deer with bow 
or camera and see it feeding we know 
that slow, careful movements prob- 
ably will not startle it. But if we see 
it flash its “flag,” we know that it 
will soon lift its head for a look 
around. That is our cue to “freeze” 
in our tracks and remain motionless. 
Animals signal their intentions or 
their attitude of mind with their feet, 
their tails, their ears, their hair, the 
way they hold their heads and in 
other ways that form sight signals for 
us or for other animals. Some of these 
signals show a degree of intent as in 
the case of the skunk or the moose. 
In other cases the signal may be the 
result of a reflex action and in many 
cases the signal is a definite accident. 
The cottontail feeding at night 
along the field edge or roadside does 
not intend to communicate with the 
horned owl in the tree. In fact, the 
rabbit tries not to advertise his exist- 
ence in any way whatever. But the 
owl sees movement and swoops down 
on the rabbit. 
The bass or sunfish swimming close 
to the surface has no intention of 
communicating with the osprey fly- 
ing overhead or the great blue heron 
standing in the shallows. But the 
movement of the fish sends a message 
to hawk or heron that bird under- 
stands. 
. Many animals obtain their food 
through sight signals or signs. The 
bass themselves and the sunfish, trout, 
pike, perch and other fish strike at 
movement, color or shape on and in 
the water that indicates or resembles 
food. Sometimes they strike in anger 
or curiosity, sometimes because they 
are hungry. Many times, when they 
taste what they have taken in their 
mouths, they immediately reject it, 
or try to if there is no hook involved. 
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“An experiment with flickers showed that 
the mustache of the male played an im- 
portant part in one bird recognizing an- 
other.” 


Birds too, of several kinds feed by 
sight. Gulls, terns, pelicans, king- 
fishers and others dive to capture food 
they see in the water. Some ducks 
dive to the bottom to feed on plant 
life while others pursue fish or other 
aquatic animals. Warblers catch in- 
sects on the wing, as do swallows and 
flycatchers, and roadrunners in the 
West pursue lizards or toads across 
the desert. Other birds feed on seeds 
of various sorts which they find by 
sight. 

Lizards, toads and frogs use their 
long tongues to pick insects they see 
out of the air, while hawks use re- 
markable powers of sight to swoop 
down from great heights and seize 
their prey. 

Mice use their noses to find food 
but recent experiments show that they 
depend upon sight in some cases. In 
some areas of the Northwest, forest 
tree seeds were eaten in large num- 
bers by mice. So many seeds were de- 
voured that a sufficient quantity of 
trees would not grow. Wildlife bi- 
ologists discovered that by dyeing the 
seeds different colors, the mice would 
pass them by and not recognize them 
as food. 
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Similar experiments have shown 
that birds and fish see certain colors 
and color combinations and recog- 
nize them in one degree or another. 
Some birds, for example, may capture 
a brightly colored wasp and eat it. 
They immediately spit it out be- 
cause of an unpleasant taste. They 
soon learn to reject other wasps and 
even have rejected edible food that 
had the same color or color com- 
binations. Other insects too are rec- 
ognized by color as having an un- 
pleasant taste and birds leave them 
alone. 

Another series of experiments has 
shown that fish learn to disregard 
a lure which they have seen several 
times, but will hit a new one they 
see for the first time. Color, shape 
and movement were the combination 
of sight signals to which the fish re- 
acted by taking or disregarding lures. 


Color Recognition 

Color recognition undoubtedly 
plays a part in birds recognizing the 
opposite sex, but many details are 
not completely understood by scien- 
tists. In most of our songbirds and 
ducks, the sexes are very different 
in color and color combinations. 
Usually the male is more brightly 
colored and the female and young 
are drab in comparison. 

In some birds, it is impossible to 
tell male from female unless the bird 
is held in the hand. Robins, jays, 
gulls, terns and shorebirds are birds 
where the sexes are similar in ap- 
pearance. Other birds have only small 
distinguishing marks that enable us 
to tell a male from female in the 
field. The male kingfisher for ex- 
ample, has one reddish band on its 
breast while the female has_ two. 
The male downy woodpecker has a 
red spot on the back of its head 
where the female has none and the 
male flicker has a black mustache 
which the female does not have. 


Color evidently does play some part 
in bird’s recognition of sex, or how 
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can we account for the display of 
brightly colored feathers by the male 
during the mating season. Robins and 
meadowlarks are seen to strut and 
show off their bright breasts and some 
of the male warblers flash their bright 
plumage when courting a mate. 


An experiment with flickers did 
show that the mustache of the male 
played an important part in one bird 
recognizing another. A pair of flick- 
ers was seen to be getting ready to 
build a nest and set up housekeeping. 
The female bird was trapped and an 
artificial mustache was attached to 
her head with household cement. 
When she was released and flew back 
to the male, he immediately attacked 
her as if she were another male that 
had invaded his territory. 


But the story had a happy ending 
since the female was again trapped 
and the mustache removed. Soon 
thereafter, the two birds resumed 
their preparations for raising a fam- 
ily. 

Another experiment based on the 
reaction of a bird to a sight signal 
was tried with robins. A small mirror 
was placed upright on the ground 
near a robin nest. The male robin 
walked by and saw his reflection im- 
mediately attacking his image as if 
it were another male robin. When 
the mirror was moved outside his ter- 
ritory the attacks stopped. This -ex- 
periment also explains the reason for 
birds flying at picture windows or 
shiny automobile chrome. They are 
not “crazy” as news writers would 
have us suppose. They are merely 
fighting what they see as another 
male. 


Recognition of Enemies 


Some animals soon learn to recog- 
nize enemies by sight. A flock of crows 
will mob an owl they find perched in 
a tree. A jay will dive bomb a cat, 
and a kingbird will see a crow, hawk 
or other large bird approaching and 
attempt to drive it off. A flock of 
birds at a feeder will dive for cover 
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at the sight of a hawk, and a snake 
climbing a tree toward a catbird nest 
sets up an immediate reaction on the 
part of the bird. 

A sunfish or perch darts for cover 
as a pike glides by and turtles slide 
off a log into the water when fright- 
ened. An antelope can sight an enemy 
at considerable distance and _ the 
white hairs on his rump are erected 
— his reaction to this sight 

al. Other antelopes see the white 
flash and they receive a sight mes- 
sage indicating possible danger. The 
white “flag” of the white-tailed deer 


. also flashes a warning which others 


may read. 

Killdeer and other shorebirds, as 
well as grouse, use an interesting sight 
signal to defend their young or their 
nest. When an unwelcome visitor 
wanders too close to the nest, the 
female flies or runs off and stops a 
few feet away. Often-times they fly 
toward the intruder to land between 
him and the nest. 

They then flutter and flop, drag- 
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ging one wing as if it were broken, 
attempting to lead the intruder away 
from the nest. When successful, and 
the source of possible danger is some 
distance away, the bird quickly re- 
covers from its feigned injury and 
flies back to its nest. 

These are only some of the ways 
that animals send and receive sight 
signals as warnings to others, defend- 
ing their young, finding food and 
finding a mate. 

There is much still to be discovered 
about this means of communications 
and only many, many more observa- 
tions will solve some of the riddles. 
One purpose of this article has been 
to show how animals communicate 
with others and with man with the 
hope that readers will become suffi- 
ciently interested to help find answers 
to some of the questions. For inter- 
cepting and interpreting animal signs, 
sounds and other signals is fun in 
itself. It also adds much to the enjoy- 
ment of other outdoor hobbies. 
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The Common Puff Ball Can Provide 





You With A Meal From Nature’s . . . 


Outdoor Delicatessen 


By Tom Forbes 


ANY of us in our youth had all 

outdoors for our own backyard. 
We spent the days going nowhere 
and doing nothing. At least that is 
the common answer to the inevitable 
questions by our parent when we re- 
turned; “Where were you?” and 
“What were you doing?” How could 
you make a parent understand that 
you rode with Custer’s cavalry as you 
idly sliced the heads off daisies with 
a stick, or stalked a bear with Daniel 
Boone even if it was only the old 
ground hog that had its burrow 
along the rail fence at the edge of 
the meadow. In those far off days 
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we went out of our way to kick a 
giant puff ball. If a cloud of yellow 
dust appeared when the puff ball 
broke open we held our breath and 
fled the vicinity. To us all fungi 
were poison and the yellow dust 
from the puff ball particularly so. 
The years marched on. With gun 
and dog we tramped the coverts in 
search of game for the table. We 
gathered the wild grape, picked 
blackberries, and shelled bushels of 
luscious elderberries for jams and 
pies but we never did learn to dif- 
ferentiate between the edible and . 
poisonous varieties of fungi. Today 
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we know that many of the fungi are 
delicious and that the commercial 
mushroom is virtually identical to 
the common meadow mushroom, 
| (Agaricus campestris) which is in 
| abundant supply in the fall of the 
| year after a series of heavy rains. 
| Old pasture lands, meadows and your 
| neighbors’ lawns may produce them 
| in abundance. They appear to spring 
up over night. One day the area will 
| be bare and the next morning the 
| young mushrooms called “buttons” 
| (the commercial variety is marketed 
| at this stage) are growing all over 
the area. If you want to add this 
| delicacy to your table and you wish 
| to make certain that you will be able 
to identify this variety, ask among 
your outdoor friends and you will 
find one who will be glad of your 
company and who can teach you how 
to identify this abundant and com- 
mon variety. Once your childhood 
fears have been allayed you will en- 
joy many a meal from _nature’s 
abundant supply of this delicacy. 
Still skeptical? You can go it alone 
with the puff ball (Calvatia gigan- 
tea). The ones you kicked as a 
youngster to see the yellow dust fly 
are past the eating stage. An edible 
puff ball is all white inside. This is 
positive identification. The outer 
skin may be white or leathery look- 
ing. It may be smooth, mottled, or 
cracked in a netlike pattern. Slice 
one open and the inside will 
resemble somewhat the texture of 
angels food cake, altho it will be 
firmer. If any yellow streaks appear 
the particular specimen is too old 
-and would have a bitter taste. 
Now to prepare it for the table, a 
medium sized specimen is shown in 
the illustration just as it was picked 
from a meadow. Assemble your in- 
gredients; salt and pepper, a shallow 
dish of finely ground dried bread 
or cracker crumbs, a bowl for the 
batter which consists of an egg, daub 
of butter, enough milk so that the 
slices may be emersed in the batter; 
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ASSEMBLE ALL ‘INGREDIENTS including 
salt and pepper, a shallow dish of finely 
dried bread or cracker crumbs, bowl for 
batter, sharp knife and fork 


SLICE PUFF BALL in pieces about one- 
quarter inch thick and trim around the 
edge of each slice to remove the thick outer 
skin. 


DIP IN BATTER made from an egg, daub 
of butter, enough milk so that the slices 
may be emersed. Then cover the slices with 
crumbs and dip again. 


beat well. Cut slices about one- 
quarter inch thick and trim around 
the edge of each slice to remove the 
thick outer skin. Dip in batter and 
lay slices in crumbs, cover top of 
slice with crumbs and pat lightly; 
dip again in batter and cover once 
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READY FOR THE FRYING PAN the puff- 
ball slices are fried over medium heat and 
cooked until the cracker crumbs are a golden 
brown on both sides. 





more with crumbs, remove with a 
fork and let excess crumbs fall into 
crumb dish. Preheat a large iron 
skillet to which has been added a 
couple of tablespoons of bacon 
grease, butter or other shortening. 
Place over medium heat and fill the 
skillet with the prepared slices. Cook 
on one side until the cracker crumbs 
are a golden brown, turn carefully 
with a pancake turner and a fork 
and continue until the underside is 
a golden brown. Go easy on the 
shortening, if mecessary a _ small 
amount can be added during the 
cooking period. An excess should be 
avoided. Lift and serve immediately. 
You have a real treat in store. Try 
it. # 





Five Pennsylvania School Girls 
Win In Outdoor Manners Contest 

Five Pennsylvania school girls have 
been picked as winners in the state’s 
1960 Good Outdoor Manners contest. 

Governor David L. Lawrence, in a 
letter to each of the five, assured the 
youngsters that the pledges they sub- 
mitted in the contest will be used 
in the campaign against littering and 
vandalism along the state’s highways 
and streams and in the parks and 
forests. 

The campaign, launched last year, 
has attracted nation-wide attention 
through “Howdy, the Good Outdoor 
Manners Raccoon,” a cartoon char- 
acter which has become the symbol 
for the program. 

The winner of this year’s contest, 
Carol Dawe, of 417 Mountain 
Avenue, is a 10th grade student at 
the Pen Argyl Joint High School, 
and twin sister of Kenneth Dawe, who 
placed fourth in last year’s contest to 
name the raccoon. 

Carol received a $200 Savings Bond 
from Lloyd Partain, President of the 
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Pennsylvania Forestry Association at 
a meeting in the Poconos last May. 
She won the prize for the following 
pledge: 

“I give my pledge, as a resident of 
Pennsylvania, to keep the state’s lakes 
and streams pure; its forests and 
woodlands green; its countryside 
clean; and its wildlife a living picture 
for others to see.” 

Other winners were: 
2nd Place ($150 Savings Bond) 

Dorothy Kelly (12th Grade) 

Towanda Valley High School 

519 Third Street 

Towanda, Pennsylvania 
3rd Place ($100 Savings Bond) 

Susan Sherman (8th Grade) 

North Penn Junior High 

Blossburg, Pennsylvania 
4th Place ($75 Savings Bond) 

Karen Grotzinger (8th Grade) 

Queen of the World School 

11 Wehler Road 

Saint Marys, Pennsylvania 
5th Place ($50 Savings Bond) 

Virginia Yoder 

Ross Elementary School 

Sweet Valley (Luzerne County), Pa. 
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New Materials And Design 


Enter The Firearms Field With . . 





The Guns That Chemistry Built 


By Jim Varner 


7 new year has brought with it 
a rash of new firearms, many of 
which are needed by the average 
shooter about as badly as a celluloid 
cuspidor. Along with the new ones 
already available over the counter 
are others to be announced later. 
Their debut has been accompanied 
by modern, elaborate advertising 


which will often sell something to 
you whether you need it or not. Such 
high class salesmanship and ballyhoo 
will painlessly and pleasantly pry 


you loose from a good sum of hard- 
earned cash. All of us seem to de- 
velop abnormal reflexes when we 
give way to a sudden desire to possess 
the latest, whether it be a firearm, 
telescope, TV set or automobile. We 
have a fine firearm which has served 
its purpose well for years, a tele- 
scopic sight which has never failed— 
but that weak moment arises when 
we can’t live another month without 
something new and different. This is 
particularly true with we “gun nuts” 








THREE NEW GUNS are: top—Winchester Model 59 in 12 gauge with glass barrel, an 
auto-loading shotgun; middle—Model 88 Winchester lever action in 358 caliber; bottom— 
new Model 100 Winchester 308 auto-loading rifle with a Williams precision top mount and 


telescope sight, 
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and most modern day riflemen boast 
a collection of at least several shoot- 
ing irons. But to my way of thinking, 
some of the 1960 models in the fire- 
arms field are fine, useful gadgets 
but they about duplicate what we 
already have. 

Let’s take a look at conventional 
bolt action rifles, for example. Actu- 
ally there is very little we can call 
new in the modern bolt actions. The 
original Mauser was developed in 
1898. Practically every bolt action 
rifle made for high intensity car- 
tridges since 1903, including our 
Springfield, the Model 54 and 70 
Winchester, the Remington 721 and 
722 and the Savage Model 110, are 
based on this original Mauser. Ex- 
cept for the Austrian Mannlicher 
and the recent Schultz & Larsen, the 
bolt action rifles made in Europe 
(B.S.A., Fabrique-Nationale, Hus- 
quvarna, Sako, etc.) are essentially a 
design over 60 years old. Again I 
say—we can call none of them new. 

The fact remains the only arms 
totally new are the ones Chemistry 
has built. Let us start with the new 
Model 59 Winchester glass barrel 
twelve-gauge shotgun which has 
created so much interest and stirred 
the imagination. The barrel of this 
gun consists of a thin steel cylinder 
some 20/1000 inch thick with 500 
miles of fine fiberglass thread spun 
around it along with an additional 
covering of three thicknesses of fiber- 
glass cloth. This glass is heated, fused 
and colored black by an exclusive 
process giving the barrel greater 
tensile strength than the strongest 
steel. The glass barrel is lighter than 
steel. Combined with an aluminum 
alloy receiver, the standard Model 59 
in 12 gauge weighs 6% to 6% 
pounds according to the density of 
the wood in stock and forearm. A 20 
gauge will probably be produced 
next year. The new 59 looks like a 
duplication of the famous Model 50 
gas operated shotgun, but their 
barrels are not interchangeable. At 
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present only the standard model is 
available, with 26 inch improved 
cylinder, 28 inch modified, and 28 
and 30 inch full choke. All of these 
barrels are interchangeable. So far 
no ventilated ribs or multiple choke 
attachments have been announced 
due to the fiberglass problem, but 
these will be forthcoming soon. The 
gun sells for $159.50. For the hunter 
who is making his first shotgun buy, 
this one leaves little to be desired. 


During a visit to The Williams 
Gun Sight Company’s open house 
last March at Davison, Michigan, I 
was able to fire the new 59 at both 
skeet and trap. I observed dozens of 
others putting it through the paces. 
With the standard trap load, its re- 
coil was pleasantly mild, the balance 
was excellent, the action fast, smooth, 
and faultless. I never saw a balk 
from this new gun during all the 
two day’s shooting. If you yearn for 
this latest development in firearms, 
look it over first and then form your 
own opinion. The Winchester boys 
hinted glass-barrelled rifles are also 
on the drawing boards. Such rifles 
will have featherweight design and 
less susceptibility to heat warpage. 

Another “brain child” of chemistry 
is the new Remington nylon 66 semi- 
automatic 22 which is made in dif- 
ferent colors and which has been on 
the market for some time. Nylon 66 
is a different kind of nylon from 
the many varieties -we know best. It 
is used for structural purposes in in- 
dustry, possesses tremendous strength, 
will not deteriorate under any test 
and is self lubricating. Remington’s 
brochure on the Nylon 66 will give 
you all the scientific data on this 
amazing little firearm and I will not 
tire you with too much superfluous 
comment. I do wish to say, however, 
this little 4% pound marvel has only 
the barrel, the bolt, the springs, and 
the receiver cover made of steel. It 
requires the minimum of oil on its 
moving parts. Its appearance re- 
sembles a modern military firearm 
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of carbine dimensions with its 19-5/8 
inch barrel and its 15 shot 22 long 
rifle magazine located in the stock. 
Despite its light weight I found it 
nearly equal to a heavy target rifle 
in accuracy. One can make it stutter 
almost as rapidly as a machine gun 
and still stay on the target—a super 
arm for plinking, but illegal in our 
state for hunting. Its receiver is 
grooved for the standard tipoff tele- 
scopic mounts and tapped for con- 
ventional receiver sights. I consider 
this rugged indestructible little arm 
in a class by itself within its field. 
This rifle is not legal for hunting in 
Pennsylvania but can be used as a 
target rifle. 

A more conventional arm recently 
announced is the new Marlin slide 
action shotgun with which they hope 
to obtain their share of the loot 
spent on new equipment. This shot- 
gun will eventually be made in all 
gauges, barrel lengths, and borings. 
I saw it in action on the Williams 





Range and will say it lived up to 
Marlin’s high standard of manu- 
facturing. 

Another interesting arm unveiled 
at the Williams Gun Sight Sports- 
mens exhibit was the new Model 
Winchester 308 caliber semi-auto 
sporting rifle. This rifle will event- 
ually be chambered for the 243 and 
358. It is a feather-weight model 
weighing 6% to 6% pounds with the 
streamlined contour of the Model 
88. In fact it looks like an 88 with 
the lever removed. I will not dwell 
upon its importance to Pennsylvania 
sportsmen as it is auto-loading and 
illegal at present. It was fired several 
hundred rounds on the Williams 
Range with 110, 150 and 180 grain 
cartridges during the two days and 
I never saw a malfunction. Some- 
times it was so hot one could barely 
hang on to it. Its cost will be slightly 
above the Model 88. I believe it will 
be called the Model 100. 

Winchester is also bringing out 


WINCHESTER REPRESENTATIVES at the Williams Gun Sight Company’s private sports 
show were Paul DeMennato and George Heaney left. They are displaying the Model 100 
auto-loading rifle and the new Model 59 shotgun with glass barrel. 
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NEW RIFLES include: top—Remington: Model 740 auto-loading rifle in 280 caliber; middle— 


Remington Model 760 brush rifle or saddle-carbine with 1814 inch barrel in 30-06 caliber; 
bottom—the famous Nylon 66 Remington 22 auto-loading small bore rifle, one of the first 





that chemistry built. 


two super dupers of modern high 
intensity cartridges adapted to their 
Model 70 for the fellow who wishes 
to have his deer gutted and blown 
into quarters when hit right with 
just one shot. Said deer will be al- 
ready to throw in a bag and.-tote to 
your Jeep, if that’s the way you hunt. 
They are the 264 and 338 belted ver- 
sion of the 458 African necked down. 
At this time I will not say too much 
about them as they probably rep- 
resent Winchester’s answer to over 
capacity cartridges like the Wildcat 
7X61 Sharp and Hart and some of 
Roy Weatherby’s Magnums. We need 
such cartridges like we need a hole 
in our head. I can see no advantage 
in the 7X61 Sharp and Hart and 
similar overstuffed wildcat versions 
along with some of Weatherby’s 
speed demons. They gain some in 
velocity with the cost of severe barrel 
erosion and, as a rule, lack gilt edge 
accuracy. Do you ever see one of 
these cartridges win the 1000 yard 
Wimbledon? Winchester is capable 
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of giving us a rifle with steel about 
as tough as can be manufactured, 
but we will not elaborate further 
until we know more about the 
accuracy, range, and hand loading 
capabilities of these two hot numbers. 
New cartridges purchased over the 
counter in all special calibers have 
a habit of flattening the old pocket- 
book. Winchester has put over two 
years of research into them and no 
doubt they will be a must for the 
multiple gun-nut owner so buy if 
they appeal to you. Personal use is 
the best way to know any product. 
I may obtain one or the other myself 
as I like the hot ones, but I doubt 
whether I will do any better with 
them out to 500 yards than I do with 
the 270 using the 150 grain at 3050 
or the 30-06-180 Sierra at 2925 FS 
using H450 ball powder. 

The Savage Firearms Company 
have improved their well known 99 
Model by giving it a handy shotgun 
type tang safety instead of the rather 
crude but positive slide safety which 
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engaged the lever. This old safety 
not only acted as a safety but locked 
the lever. I never did like it as it 
worked so stiff and crude, at the 
same time rendering the rifle unsafe 
when loading and unloading. How- 
ever, this model has long been a 
popular one with the manufacture 
of the millionth one announced 
not long ago. It has been produced 
down through the years in a variety 
of good calibers ranging from its 
original 303 through the 30/30 Win- 
chester, 32 Special, 25/35, 32-40-165, 
38-55-255-22 HI-POWER, 250-3000, 
and lately in the 243 Winchester, 308 
and 358 Winchester as well as the 
always popular 300 Savage. Its steam- 
lined contour and smooth operating 
rotary or Mannlicher type of maga- 
zine appeals to a host of hunters. 
This rifle readily adapts itself to the 
lowest mounted telescope and de- 
spite the two piece stock is highly 
accurate. The new safety should add 
to its popularity. 

Few sportsmen understand the 
sterling qualities and capabilities of 
the stubby 358 Winchester cartridge 
which is actually a 308 opened up 
to handle 200 and 250 grain 358 
diameter bullets at high velocities. 
Everyone regards the old 35 Reming- 
ton cartridge as a good brush cutter 
and game killer within its limited 
range. The 358 Winchester is a sort 
of super version of the 35 Reming- 
ton. While not a great deal larger 
in appearance it has greater powder 
capacity and much stronger case 
necessary for far greater pressures. 


.Some of its loadings approach 52,000 


ft. pounds or over pressure to the 
square inch. This puts its ballistics 
ahead of the famous 348 Winchester 
as loaded for the Model 71 and even 
puts it ahead of the big 35 Win- 
chester as loaded for their 1895 
Model. This 35 Winchester was con- 
sidered one of the best for our 
heaviest North American game for 
years. Actually, the 358 is almost 
equal in ballistics to the well known 
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super duper 35 Whalen wildcat 
based on the 3006 case. The use of 
modern ball powder is what makes 
the 358 and 308 the ‘little giants’ they 
are. No canister lot powder is avail- 
able with which the hand-loader can 
quite equal factory ballistics. Recoil 
is quite severe from a light firearm 
like the Savage 99 in the short bar- 
reled light models, but you certainly 
have all the energy you need for the 
Kodiak Brownie and Alaskan moose 
on down. For no reason at all the 
358 Winchester has not exactly been 
a popular number. Before you buy a 
heavy hitting arm, I suggest you give 
it a try for accuracy and flat trajec- 
tory to every 300 yards range. It cer- 
tainly deserves a place with the top 
performers. Believe me, there’s a lot 
wrapped up in this unassuming 
medium sized cartridge. Besides the 
99 Savage, Winchester Chambers 
their Model 70 featherweight and 88 
Lever Model for this hot ultra 
modern cartridge. 

To mention all the new eye catch- 
ing buys in late firearms would re- 
quire a small volume, but I do wish 
to mention a fine little deer, bear, 
or bigger game rifle put out by 
Remington for the saddle or brush 
country. It is the Model 760 trom- 
bone action with an 18% inch barrel 
in 30-06 caliber. This little firearm 
gives one about as much knock-down- 
drag-out fire power in close quarters 
where speed of fire sometimes comes 
in handy as anything one can 
imagine. It is certainly a splendid 
bear arid deer rifle for our brushiest 
country. 

In conclusion, I wish to state new 
products coming through are revolu- 
tionary because they show that things 
that could not be done in the past 
are possible to accomplish now. It 
will mean quite different firearms for 
our hunter as well as the personnel 
of the armed forces. Yes, it is the 
science of chemistry applied to the 
firearm field and I cannot help but 
feel its future seems to be unlimited.@ 
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When Your Dog Runs Away 
There’s Only One Answer . . . 


If You Can't Outrun 
Qutsmart ‘Em 


By Herm David 
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E all know people are smarter 

than dogs. How come, then, our 
dogs outsmart us so much of the 
time? 

Their secret is a simple one—con- 
centration. They consider their re- 
lationship with their owner the most 
important thing in their life. They 
spend almost all of their waking 
hours thinking about it. Those that 
are schemers are full-time schemers. 
Because they work so hard at it, dogs 
quite often manage to outwit we 
poor humans who have our brains 
cluttered with a million cares and 
considerations. 

Or, turning this analysis around, 
if we want to out-think our dogs, 
‘we'll have to put at least a little ef- 
fort into being one step ahead of 
them. 

I’ve owned canine schemers and 
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know what it’s like to have my dog 
measure the distance between me 
and himself, decide I can’t make it— 
and take off on me. Knows darned 
well that he gets a good start, he can 
outrun me. He should be able to. He 
has twice as many legs as I do. 

This frustrated me for years. In 
the early stages of my association 
with dogs, I tried calling my dog to 
me. No go! He was pleasing himself. 
Then I tried guile. I'd profess friend- 
liness—invite him into my “loving” 
presence. I even made the mistake 
of punishing a dog who had returned 
at my call. That’s the best way I 
know to teach a dog NOT to come 
on call. One or two such experiences 
like that and even the dumbest dog 
will catch wise and decide he’s not 
going to come running into trouble. 

How, then, do you solve the prob- 
lem? 
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Rule One: Teach your dog to come 
to you from the first association you 
have with him. Make sure that 
EVERY time he comes, the result is 
a pleasant experience for him. Pay 
off with some kind words, ear-scratch- 
ing or a tid-bit. 

Rule Two: Expect that sooner or 
later your dog will test you. Be ready 
for him and make the result definite 
and final in his mind. 

Rule Three: Never chase your dog 
where traffic is a hazard. You could 
chase him into the path of an auto- 
mobile. The usual result is that both 
of you will end up a considerable 
distance from where you want to be. 
It’s far better to change your course 
and walk away from the dog—and 
away from the heaviest traffic. Work 
on his fear of losing you, but help 
him by calling him regularly. If he 
can’t see you, make your call a 
drawn-out one. Dogs have difficulty 
locating direction by sound. When 





he has come to you, a harsh word 
and a stern attitude must be his 
greatest punishment. Resolve to 
arrange things so the “next time” 
will be on your own terms. 

If the time must come when you'll 
have to chase him, arrange that it 
happens in open country. Here’s a 
trick a professional trainer taught 
me and it works on most dogs. Even 
though he is deliberately running 
away from you, the dog is more 
worried about losing you than you 
are about losing him. He needs you 
more than you do him—and he 
knows it. Don’t try to outspeed him. 
You won't make it. Instead, take out 
after him in a steady dog trot. Com- 
mand him to stop. He _ probably 
won't, but he'll know he’s in trouble 
and this isn’t some kind of new game 
you are playing with him. Neither 
quicken nor slacken your pace. Just 
keep coming. The errant one will 
sprint off a ways, slacken, look 


TEACH YOUR DOG TO COME to you from the first association you have with him. 
This is the first rule in dog training. Make sure that you reward him every time he does 


come to you on command. 

















around, see you coming and sprint 
again. He may repeat this routine 
several times. All of the time you 
keep coming at your steady pace. 
Sooner or later most dogs decide you 
are completely determined and will 
eventually lie down and wait for the 
inevitable to catch up with them. 
They know they’ve done wrong and 
are in trouble with the boss. Don’t 
disappoint, them. Give them what 
they expect. But no more—and never 
out of anger. Dogs have a pretty 
keen sense of justice. 

If that doesn’t work, or if you have 
neither the stamina nor the inclina- 
tion for the exercise, you can arrange 
to have a fast horse handy and give 
your canine truant a real surprise. 

The very best way to deal with 
such a devil is something really new 
in the way of dog training devices. 
It is a special collar with batteries, 
an electric shocking coil and a minia- 
ture radio built right in. Costs about 
$200 complete, but it really does this 





and other training jobs well when 
used with understanding and judg- 
ment. You have a signal-sending set 
in your hands. You order your dog 
to stop. He, knowing darned well 
you can’t reach him from where 
you are, goes on his way. He gets 
a carefully measured jolt. It’s not 
enough to hurt him, but he doesn’t 
understand electricity. He thinks 
he’s dying—and afraid he won't. It 
isn’t long before he associates dis- 
obedience with this mysterious and 
terrible consequence. The beauty of 
this device is that he blames himself. 
He can see that YOU have done 
nothing to him. Result: obedience 
without injury or resentment. 

An important “don’t.” Never give 
your dog a command unless you in- 
tend to see it’s obeyed—and never 
unless you are going to be able to 
enforce it. Inevitability of just pun- 
ishment for non-compliance is an 
absolute must. & 








TIPS FOR WOODCHUCK HUNTERS 





The Game Commission reminds sportsmen: The hours for hunting the 
woodchuck (groundhog) during the period July 1 to September 30, 1960 
are, by law, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. Eastern Standard Time. Also, while hunting 
the chuck a person is required to properly wear his hunting license. 

Casualty records indicate the chuck hunter will find protection from excit- 
able or negligent shooters by wearing headgear or an upper-body garment 
of a distinguishing color. Too often a person hunting in tall weeds or brush 
with head bare, or wearing tan-colored clothing, has been shot by another 
hunter who mistook him for one of the little “hogs.” Famous last words of 
such offenders are: “The victim’s hair (or clothing) looked to me like a 


groundhog.” 


The urge for self-preservation being strong in humans this question natu- 
rally arises: Why not wear a cap or upper garment of red, orange or white? 
A color that contrasts with the predominating green of the summer back- 


ground 


roclaims, THIS IS A HUMAN. Better, perhaps: THIS NOT A. 


WOODCHUCK. Such a precaution would prevent most mistake shootings 


and kee 


a test of shooting skill. 





the chuck hunting sport what it really is—outdoor relaxation and 
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Just Plain “Watchers” 


By Frank Stout 


HERE must be a place in the 

broad world of conservation for 
“the watcher.” This is no argument 
against the gunner, the archer, the 
trapper or the fisherman. Managed 
conservation is for all of them—and 
for the unquestionable purpose of 
preserving all our wildlife resources. 

I don’t suppose there’s any organi- 
zation of “plain watchers” and per- 
haps there never should be. The 
most satisfying “watching” is a pri- 
vate matter—an unpredictable inti- 
macy with nature. Like the other 
evening, for instance, I had just ar- 
rived home from work and the tele- 
phone rang. It was George Williams, 
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a Wyoming County neighbor who 
lives about 200 yards away. 

“Come on up,” he said, a note of 
urgency in his voice, “Bring the kids, 
too. We've got something here you’d 
like to see.” 

So my wife and I gathered up our 
own and neighbor children and the 
whole carload spilled out in George 
Williams’ driveway. “They're up in 
back of that row of pines,” said 
George, who was waiting for us. And 
there they were—four sleek does, 
grazing on the Spring meadow grass. 
Their tails flicked merrily and six sets 
of youthful eyes popped and small 
sighs—the kind only startled and 
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happy children can make—broke into 
a chorus of “ooohs” and “aaahs.” 
Those popping eyes and the startled 
sighs at that moment made the en- 
tire science of conservation practice 
meaningful for me. 

Ever sat quietly beside a beaver 
swamp whose waters have spread 
across a spotty woodlot and made a 
spooky setting like something a de- 
mented artist would portray? What 
more thrilling moments are there 
than to watch a beaver’s aquatic bal- 
let as he swims with undulating 
strokes from dam to tree and back 
again with the shorn sticks he uses 
to fortify his home? And what more 
brilliantly colorful sight is there than 
the sudden appearance of a wood 
duck on the waters of the beaver 
swamp, bobbing like a live kaleido- 
scope, squeaking his message of con- 
tentment to the world? These are 
moments that a “plain watcher” only 
can enjoy. They come suddenly into 
the “watcher’s” life, without advance 
notice. These are private, purely per- 
sonal moments that defy prediction 
but certainly they must be measured 
somewhere in the realm of official 
conservation. But what standard of 
measurement can we use? 

Can we say to the man who makes 
our laws, or our cCity-restrained 
neighbor, that this one moment is 
worth 10 cents, 10 dollars or 100 dol- 
lars? 

I remember one crisp Autumn day 
on a remote gravel road far back in 
State Land 135 when suddenly—as 
though they had materialized from 
a vapor, three glistening wild turkeys 
appeared in front of Lackawanna 
County Deputy Game Protector 
Charles Thomas and I. Then three 
more appeared. Then two more. All 
eight shone in the copper Autumn 
sunlight and strutted across the road 
into low bush cover where they 
blended into the checkered pattern 
of sunlight and shade. These were a 
rare few moments, indeed, brought 
into being by chance—and, of course, 
the years of research and work in the 
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Game Commission which had re- 
stored these wild turkeys to a range 
from which they'd been too long ab- 
sent. We can measure, perhaps, al- 
most to the penny what it cost to put 
those eight wild turkeys in the spot 
where I saw them. But can we meas- 
ure the joy of watching them? 


Nothing quite equals the sight of 
a flight of Canadian geese winging 
low for a landing on the Susque- 
hanna River—nor their startled gab- 
bling when they see you and begin 
their speedy retreat that takes them 
like whistling rockets straight up the 
river valley. 


Ever looked a startled fox right in 
the eye as he blunders into your crow 
blind in answer to the frantic calling, 
looking for a free meal? The expres- 
sion on his masked face is a wordless, 
but eloquent, question mark. 


What can match a hawk’s glider- 
flight against a clear Summer sky? 
Or the sharp, bold outline of a wood- 
chuck perched above a clump of grass 
for his alert look around. 


And when you're fishing can you 
resist the desire to edge your boat a 
bit closer to a muskrat house to study 
the neat mound of mud and straw? 
Or who is more expert a fisherman 
than the crane, rigidly poised in the 
weeds along the lake’s edge? 

These are all sights and sounds 
for the vast numbers of unorganized 
“just plain watchers.” 
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P. 2-5—PGC by Delbert Batcheler; 
P. 10—Don Neal; P. 11—Don Heintzel- 
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PGC by Will Johns; P. 35, 37—Brooke 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 


NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, ‘Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock 
Haven). Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
eee, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion 


SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: MItchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 


NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
ee. Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango. 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Wenhineten, Westmoreland. 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 
'Y. OCK GAME a Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 


ville. Phone: a 
TATE WILD EY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, winliam ort. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2252 
SOUTHWES GAME. F ARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, 
Distant. .. New Bethlehem BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 


ee Oe Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte-ELgin 







































0 Open Seasons 
lits 


mber 1, 1960 to August 31, 1961) 


‘lays excepted, for-game. The opening 

wild birds or animals on October 29 

: : + é 3 ‘xerwise during the season for upland 

and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., EST, excepting 

from July 1 ‘to September 30, inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 

October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., EST. (FEDERAL REGULA- 

TIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND GENERAL SHOOTING HOURS ON MIGRATORY 
GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Last Day 


Ruffed Grouse 2 Br eas ; Dec. 3 and 

Ruffed Grouse ....(not more than 8 in combined seasons) ... ‘ 

Wild Turkey oe) 

Wild Turkey ( Counties, and parts of, below) * 

Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) 

Ring-necked Pheasants, males only 

Rabbits, Cottontail + 

Rabbits, Cottontail (not more than 20 in combined seasons) .... 2, 1961 

Bobwhite Quail ~ | ee . 2 c 3s 

Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) 2 es rar . . 2,1961 

Raccoons (hunting or trapping) Unlimited .... No Closé Season 

Woodchucks (Groundhogs) oe .... Unlimited .... No Close Season 

Grackles Unlimited .... No Close Season 

Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 28, inclusive) .. Unlimited .... All mos. (except Oct. 1-28) 

BEAR, over one year old, by individual 1 i...» MOV. 2 Dec. 3 

BEARS, as above, by hunting party of three or 

2 .... Rov. 

(Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regard-) (only one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting Eieenee | for combined 
and Archery License, but no Antlerless | seasons) 

Deer License) 3 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 
Provided, a male deer with an antler three L 
or more inches long without points, 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered 
legal, by individual ise BS ks 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 

. cense), by individual Dec. 17 only 


NO — SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
tters. 

FURBEARERS: 

Skunks and Opossums .. Unlimited .... No Close Season 

Minks Unlimited .... Nov. 24 .. Jan. 15, 1961 

Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited .... Nov. 24.. Jan. 15, 1961 and 

Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited .... Feb. 11 .. Mar. 19, 1961 

Beavers (traps only) 7 7... Feb, 11 .. Mar. 19,/1061 























SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
TURKEYS—*A four-week season will be observed from October 29 to November 26 in the 
following counties: Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lycoming, 
McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga, Union, Warren—also in those parts of Bradford, Columbia, 
Luzerne, Montour, Northumberland, and Wyoming Counties north and west of the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River. 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small ga: shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 

DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three 1960 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
a camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, 
issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued ONLY by County 
Treasurers at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm_oc- 
cupants may hunt for deer during the Archery Season, as well as the Antlerless Deer 
Season, without a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the 
written consent of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless 
Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 17, 
or after December 16, 1960. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 





